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EDITORIAL 


STRATEGIC OBJECTS ARE camouflaged, that they be 
invisible by day; for night they are painted white, to 
show up in the dark. Cities, in peace-time beclouded 
by smoke, in war-time lie clear in the moon. Where 
planes daily throbbed through the air, balloons now 
hang quietly and gleam. These are but outward signs 
of war, but men remark on them and make them 
symbols of the disorder in their own minds, of a life 
upside down. Members of the British Expeditionary 
Force were not at first allowed to send post-cards from 
France because the style of architecture depicted might 
show in which part they were assembled (was it imagined 
they basked in Provence ?). Ministers of religion were 
asked by the War Office not to “ publish any information 
which might reveal the movements of troops or location 
of units, through the medium of parish magazines ”’ ; 
J. B. Priestley, in the Mews Chronicle (3.10.39), could 
state that the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders still 
have their depot at Stirling—but parish magazines must 
not “refer to the units to which church members 
belong”. A curate who had joined up and happened, 
whilst on leave, to enter a pulpit would presumably 
have to take as his text, “ Tell it not in Gath... .” 
By such, and much other, strangeness, does this war 
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remind us that life is turned upside down and we stand 
on our heads. 

Our own Press cannot print material of a standard 
to engage our attention. We play jig-saw with news- 
items, hoping that they will match but finding that they 
do not. They cancel out. Our own papers have lost 
character, being forced to print identical announcements, 
written with the same amateurishness. We are 
ashamed not only of the present of English journalism, 
but for its future. American papers surprise us not only 
by the plenitude of German-provided material, but 
with news about ourselves which we have not been 
allowed to know. The War in the Dark becomes 
darker, and in the dark of non-knowledge we feel that 
we stand on our heads. 

We grow used to it. War is waged, no longer by 
surprising the enemy, but by gradually accustoming 
him to a strangeness, which he must finally accept as 
the normal order of things. War came because for years 
we had been put under a process of accustoming our- 
selves to it. Conscription came in this country after it 
had been got used to as an idea for months. The 
hurried distribution of gas-masks last September caused 
consternation; this year far more startling measures 
were accepted calmly. 

The fighting forces have always accepted strange 
conditions as part of the price of war, and they have 
had their own safeguards. The public has as yet 
no safeguard for the strangeness, which already it 
accepts. How much has been accepted may be seen 
by a consideration of what six weeks has meant, not 
only in personal dislocation, but in official activity. 
Reduced income and wage-earning opportunities; a 
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muzzled press; inadequate news and imbecile evacua- 
tion; national registration and restriction of move- 
ment. We accept this, which a few months ago 
would have seemed strange and unacceptable. But this 
is a “ totalitarian war” and already we fail to reply 
that that is a phrase more useful in silencing argument 
than in encouraging effort. When a whole, a total, 
people is called on for increasing sacrifice, its belief in 
the need must be increased, and would not be diminished, 
by being told more, instead of less, of why it fights. But 
one of the troubles with totalitarianism is its failure to 
hold the scales evenly. If things must be stopped in 
one field, so (it says) must they be in another. If actual 
rays of light must be blacked-out, so also (it says) must 
the spiritual. 

Then, as in darkness, the feet of men stumble, so 
without news their spirits fall, fumble and fret. In 
place of reassurance, rumour grows. No light comes 
from high places. The War in the Dark grows darker. 

In darkness, we accept much which in daylight we 
would reject. In darkness, friend and foe are alike 
indistinguishable and when this present dark lifts, we 
may find we have fought to “smash Hitlerism”’, 
in order that it shall have been replaced with our own, 
call it what you will. Stranger things have happened 
in this war already, and strange things can be accepted 
quickly, once life stands on its head and sets aside laws 
of balance. We do well, while we can, to remark on the 
strangest of all—that we fight “for freedom”’ in chains 
such as never before have we worn, and when we ask 
for fuller war-aims, it is, in effect, to be told that they, 


too, are war-secrets. 


NEWS REEL 


MINS VOoey ts 


WE COMBINED ouR birthday with “no returns”’. 
The first was celebrated by a new cover which I 
hope will meet with approval. It appeared without 
any heralding because, expert as is our printers’ co- 
operation, I had not expected them to be able to 
manage it in time. But it had been decided to celebrate 
the first number of our fifth year with a new cover, 
and I saw no-reason why the war should affect more 
plans than it must. What must affect us, as it affects 
most publications, is the “no-returns’’ policy, which 
came into force on 7th October. It will be appreciated 
that a number of conditions, including supplies of paper, 
make it impossible for retailers to take quantities of copies, 
on the off-chance of casual sales, whilst causing publishers 
to supply periodicals only on a non-returnable basis. 

Readers are asked, therefore, either to place a regular 
order with their newsagent, or to subscribe direct to us 
(a form will be found on page 271 of this issue). In 
this way, they will save themselves disappointment and 
make it simpler for us to know where we stand. 

I would like also to suggest that any reader who 
wishes tangibly to support literature at this time can 
greatly oblige us by guaranteeing their subscription 
through 1940. No money need be paid in advance, 
but the knowledge of such a guarantee will enable us 
to gauge our orders for printing and paper ; it will also 
mean a saving of correspondence, which will be much 


appreciated by a staff engaged also in protective war- 
service. 
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In this connection, it may be pertinent to quote from 
the London Mercury of five and a half years ago, the 
words of its then editor. ‘‘ This month sees the return 
of Life and Letters to monthly publication. Mr. Hamish 
Miles has taken over the editorship; the magazine is 
to cost two shillings and contain not less than 128 pages 
(present subscribers please note—Editor). It is pleasant 
to welcome the rejuvenation of such a review in an era 
during which the mortality amongst literary periodicals 


has been deplorably high.” 


* * * 


AUGUST, 1625 


“Stay therefore still where you are and stand your 
ground: for whither will you flye ? Into the Countrey ? 
...A Spaniard is not so hateful to a Dutchman as a 
Londoner to a Country-man... they would with all 
their hearts call in very Devils, if they were but a little 
better acquainted with them, to banish our briske 
Londoners out of their grassy Territories.”’ 

Thomas Dekker wrote of a previous evacuation of 
London, but there appear to have been points of similarity 
with our own. The front of his pamphlet, printed 
during the plague year of 1625, shows, in the back- 
ground, citizens fleeing from London, only to be repelled 
by countrymen, saying “ Keepe Out” at the bottom 
right-hand corner. “‘ In a Towne not farre from Barnet 
(in Hartfordshire) a Citizen and his Wife riding downe 
to see their Childe at Nurse, the doores were shut 
upon them, the poore Childe was in the Cradel carryed 
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three Fields off, to shew it was living: the Mother 
tooke the Childe home.” ... 


5 * % 


A ROD FOR RUNAWAIES 


So much for the Country. Of London, deserted, 
Dekker drew this picture. “ But take good hearts, and 
keepe good legges under you, and be sure you have 
hung strong Pad-lockes upon your doores; for in 
many Streetes, there are none to guard your goods, but 
the Houses themselves. If one Shop be open, sixteene 
in a row stand shut up together, and those that: are 
open, were as good as to be shut; for they take no 
Money.” 

He added “‘ Few woollen Drapers sel any Cloth, but 
every Churchyard is every day full of linnen Drapers ; 
and the Earth is the great Warehouse, which is piled 
up with winding-sheets.” Fortunately, that is not yet 
applicable to our present state—though not the least 
oddity for an A.R.P. volunteer was his borough’s 
announcement that ‘“‘our shrouds are the best in 
London”. Then as now, however, ‘‘ We are in a set 
Battaile: the field is Great Britaine, the Vantguard 
(which first stands the brunt of the Fight) is London : 
the Shires, Counties and Countries round about are in 
danger to be prest and to come up in the Reare.”’ 

* * * 


GEORGES PITOEFF 


By the death of Georges Pitoéff the French stage 
loses one of its most original figures and the English 
drama one of its most active exponents. 

His production of the full-length Hamlet in Marcel 
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Schwob’s beautiful translation (1926) was one of the 
landmarks of Shakespearian production in French, and 
his acting in La Polka des Chaises made the French 
version of Musical Chairs as great a ‘“‘ draw” in Paris 
as it had been in London. It is as the producer and actor 
of Shaw that Pitoéff did some of his finest work. Arms 
and the Man, Heartbreak House, Saint Joan, Cesar and 
Cleopatra, The Apple Cart, followed each other quickly— 
strong, sinewy productions, bringing out the full flavour 
of G.B.S. and making no attempt to hide the difficulties 
of the text behind a blaze of spectacle. 

Pitoéff was never spectacular, either as actor or 
producer. With a couple of screens and a set of steps 
he could provide a background for Hamlet’s soliloquies 
or a setting for the trial of Joan of Arc which made one 
realize as never before the significance of the lines, the 
fundamental mood of a scene. Irony suited him. In 
production he showed it recently in the “coloured 
comic”’ setting he gave to Bees on the Boat Deck. In 
acting, his strange flat voice and sibilant diction enabled 
him to get the most out of an acid retort. He was 
happier as Hamlet than as Romeo. As Shaw’s Dauphin 
or Ibsen’s Doctor in 4 Doll’s House he was unforgettable. 


* * * 


ILLUMINATION 


It is not, I hope, giving away any secrets when I 
record that, on fining a clerk at the Guildhall, London, 
for showing a light, Alderman Sir Maurice Jenks, with 
one of those flashes of insight which come to all of us 
at least once in a lifetime, observed: “ If people would 
shade their windows, incidents of this kind would not 


occur.” 
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THE P:E:N. CLUB 


Satisfactory statement of writers’ war-aims comes 
from the London Centre of the P.E.N. Club, which 
has circularized all the other centres throughout the 
world. I have received a copy. Space does not permit 
me to print it in full, and therefore I quote a passage 
which seems to be particularly apt. 

“We pride ourselves on refusing to be led by the 
nose by our leaders. Probably we pride ourselves too 
easily.... One prohibition and regulation follows 
another to make us militarily efficient. Free speech, 
never much liked by authority, is discovered to be a 
danger.... No one has a closer interest in guarding 
this freedom than writers. We want to save the forms 
of civilization as they exist for us in our fields, homes, 
and cities. But without the spirit the form would be 
worth less to us. It would be worth very little. Therefore 
we must not allow our minds to submit to any restraint 
that may be imposed by war on our bodies.” 

* * * 


HEREINAFTER SET FORTH 


The October issue had already gone to press when 
Professor Freud died. Proper appreciation of his work 
could only be printed, therefore, in this. It is contributed 
by Walter Schmideberg, whose article on The Treatment 
of Panic in Casualty Area and Clearing Station had 
already been set up. For the rest, the number has a 
French flavour, with articles on Peire Vidal, the 
anonymous letters of Tonnere, French pantomime, and 
recent French literature. Jean Renoir should have 
appeared in the film section, but as I was unable to 
disrupt either Professor Eisenstein on montage or 
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H. J. Elwis on cartoon-films, M. Renoir’s article is held 
over. Edith Sitwell, well known for her champion- 
ship of Ronald Bottrall, heads the reviews with considera- 
tion of his latest book. Others whose criticism will be 
found in the reviewing list include Charles Williams, 
H. W. Nevinson, Gwyn Jones, E. H. W. Meyerstein, 
A. Calder-Marshall, Rhys Davies, and many others. 
The first of two sections on juvenile literature appears 
this month; the second will come in December. 


* * * 


Wit EH SOLSTICE 


That number will include stories by Stevie Smith and 
Dylan Thomas. Willy Ley, who last wrote on the 
Unicorn, returns to his study of fabulous beasts with 
an essay on basilisks. The little-known Jenny Hanniver 
will also be considered, and the work of H. E. Bates 
is the subject of an article by Fred Urquhart. Thomas 
Walton, continuing research into French theatre, will 
write of the displacing of Harlequin by Pierrot; Eric 
Walter White is contributing an article on the provision 
of music for evacuees in reception areas, and G.R.N. 
List, author of Pub Survey, will trace the development 
of the eating-house, from tribal fire to modern grill and 
fish-and-chip bar. Vernon Watkins was asked to review 
a copy of Yeats’s last poems. He replied by sending 
a poem. New books for winter reading will be reviewed 
by H. B. Mallalieu, Dorothy Hartley, Olga Marum, 
Winifred Holmes, David Horner, H. W. Nevinson, 
Gwyn Jones, Lorna Lewis, Trevor James, James 
Hanley, Morid Spalding, etc. Juvenile literature will 
be written of by a number of those for whom it is 
written, and as usual Christmas cards will be considered. 


SIGMUND FREUD 
By WALTER SCHMIDEBERG 


PROFESSOR SIGMUND FREUD died, aged eighty-three, in 
his London home, on the 23rd of September. Thanks 
to traditional English hospitality, he had been able to 
live there peacefully, ever since the Nazi terror had 
hunted him, in June, 1938, from his native Vienna 
where he had worked for a lifetime. An American 
newspaper commented on the event with a headline, 
“Lunatic Asylum Expels Doctor.” 

Freud is the creator of a science, psychoanalysis, 
which started in the Vienna of the ’nineties and has 
spread throughout the cultures of the world. It has 
not only fundarnentally altered psychiatry and psycho- 
therapy, but has made psychology for the first time, into 
a science. It has influenced literature, art, the entire 
intellectual life of our time. Edison once said that the 
electrical discoveries he had made would not be worked 
out fully for another hundred years. Equally, the 
psychological discoveries of Freud will require as long 
to come to their full development. 

The beginning of psychoanalysis in medical science 
was the therapy of nervous disorders. Victorian doctors 
were helpless before these and hysteria, which was even 
then regarded as asocial. We must not forget that 
only thirty years ago, castration was recommended as a 
cure for hysteria. Freud loosed the unseen and therefore 
stronger fetters of the neurotic as, in the eighteenth 
century, the great French psychiatrist Pinel struck off 
the iron chains which clamped the insane within the 
walls of the asylums. Until Freud’s time, such illnesses 
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were considered hereditary and therefore, to a large 
extent, incurable. It was first given to him to prove 
that hysteria and neurotic disturbances were acquired 
individually through environment, education, and the 
powerful, early affect-laden experiences of childhood. 
It was there that Freud made the decisive discovery of 
the Unconscious. He described as unconscious that part 
of the mind into which are driven the instincts, memories, 
and experiences (both of earliest childhood and of later 
life) which we consider to be emotional, painful or 
even dangerous to our safety; it might be described 
in everyday speech as forgetfulness. These feelings, 
although apparently removed from the conscious mind, 
work with undiminished violence in pathological cases. 
The process of bringing them into consciousness, Freud 
called ‘‘ psychoanalysis’. The libraries of many lands 
in the coming decades will record the appreciation of 
its influence upon therapeutic and intellectual thought. 

I will touch only briefly here upon the most important 
discoveries of Freud. The first that drew upon him the 
criticism and animosity of the academic world was that 
of infantile sexuality, with its profound influence upon 
the later development of the child. That even the 
highest cultural achievements are far-reaching sublima- 
tions of these primitive drives was often distorted and 
misunderstood. To reproach Freud for it is as if we 
were to condernn the architecture of St. Peter’s, simply 
because the church is built of stone. A second 
fundamental point was the interpretation of dreams. 
Here the scholar was able to show that dreams are not 
senseless (a point of view already current in antiquity, 
particularly in ancient Egypt) but have a definite place, 
according to their meaning, in the mental life of the 
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dreamer. Freud himself described the interpretation of 
dreams as the “‘ via regia’”’ to the Unconscious. 

I was granted a close friendship with Freud for more 
than twenty years. He had a particularly happy family 
life. His wife’s constant solicitude permitted him to 
dedicate his entire existence to his work. The day was 
devoted to his patients—we must not forget that 
psychoanalysis is an empiric science. The books that 
he wrote have been collected into a complete edition 
of twelve volumes ; all of these, except the last three, 
were written at night. The manuscripts were written 
by hand, and what amazed me the most was that they 
seemed to flow as from a fountain, with hardly a 
correction. Besides this, he dealt absolutely single- 
handed with a vast correspondence that linked him to 
the entire world. His spare time, his family apart, was 
given up to the study of Greek and Egyptian antiquities, 
of which he possessed a remarkable collection. He 
loved dogs, and a chow even submitted to the discomfort 
of a half-year in quarantine in order to follow his master 
into exile. I met Freud for the first time actually in the 
last world war and remember his answer to my question, 
must we always have war? It was brief. ‘“‘ Can you 
banish hatred from the world?” 

The world will hate me, he said once, for I have shaken 
it from its sleep. Now Freud has left us ; though he was 
able to see wide recognition of his work in his lifetime, 
acceptance and condemnation of it left him equally 
unmoved. He lives on in the hearts of his friends and 
his pupils and beyond them, far beyond them his work 


will outlast time. “‘ Exegit monumentum aere perennius.” 


DIFFICULTIES \OF THEsEDUGATED 
WRITER 


By TREVOR JAMES 


IN MY TIME there was a stock phrase with which the 
young educated writer was greeted by the first editor 
or publisher who gave him an interview. “So you’ve 
been to the university ! Well, you want your corners 
rubbed off.’ 

We might reply that we thought we had been having 
our corners polished but we had to learn that academic 
education, concerned mainly with writers, was apparently 
a disadvantage in the places where writing was done. 

Such an education does not mean only that you have 
studied fairly intensively literature and how it is written. 
It means that you tend to have acquired an academic 
vocabulary and an academic way of thinking ; possibly, 
even, an academic viewpoint, from which the thinking 
is done. And when you leave school or college you find 
that none of this combines very readily with what you 
meet and think and want to write about. You have to 
readjust. There is no insurmountable difficulty about 
that. It is simply growing pains—just as what Herbert 
Hodge wrote about in the last issue of this journal ! 
was growing pains. When one has said that one has 
perhaps put “ Finis” to his difficulties, or at least to 
those of which he is aware. That there are others I 
think I may show by propounding another side of the 
problem—the difficulties of the educated writer. 

Hodge imagines that the educated writer “‘ leaves the 
university completely equipped”. He may do—but 


1 “Difficulties of the Uneducated Writer,” by Herbert Hodge, Life and 
Letters To-day, No. 26, Oct., 1939. 
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usually for writing in imitation of everyone else but him- 
self. Leaving school six years later than the uneducated 
writer, he hasn’t yet found himself. Hodge maintains 
that ‘‘ even at the worst’, this being “is setting out to 
express himself in a natural way’. He hasn’t yet found 
his way. He may, indeed, “ flip off perfect prose as 
easily ” as Hodge and his confreres flip blots. But what 
is that prose but the “‘ ready-made literary idiom”, of 
which Hodge speaks later? And what kind of a writer, 
however educated, will he be if he relies on it 
unquestioningly ? 

Admittedly we, the educated writers, in using that 
ready-made idiom may be doing something more than 
accepting a ready-made form; we are inheriting it. 
The way to use an inheritance, however, is to look it 
over, see how you can best help it (by adding to it) and 
where it can help you (by adding to you). In short, 
you must do as much work to justify the inheritance as 
did those who handed it on to you. Otherwise, it is a 
tree wasting its fruit for lack of pruning and propping. 

The educated writer, by environment and upbringing, 
is at home with the written word. It does—and we 
should be willing to admit it—come naturally to us to 
use the language of Shakespeare and Congreve and 
Pope. We are born with their names in our ears, and 
their works round us on the shelves. We don’t come 
on them as strangers, out of a sudden thirst for 
knowledge. We have grown up with them, and when 
we do thirst for knowledge, we remember that the 
books are to our hand, in the library (our own or our 
college’s, not the Public). We find we can use consciously 
something we have absorbed unconsciously during our 
formative years. That is, or should be, all to the good. 
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We have first to learn to use it, and the first difficulty 
we find is that we have absorbed more than we knew. 
We don’t fumble with words—we have met them in 
book after book. We have them on the tip of our tongue. 
But they are not our words and, worse, they are not the 
words of our time, for the life of our time and the 
feelings produced by it (in passing, I must make clear 
that I hold no brief for superficial employment of factory 
and flying terms, @ Ja Auden). We, the educated writers, 
have also to find our own speech—the twentieth-century 
equivalent of that of our literary forbears. Our only way 
of inheriting the sixteenth, seventeenth, or eighteenth 
century is to add to it a not-unworthy twentieth. 

This entails constant watchfulness. There are many 
respects in which that watchfulness can be lulled into 
sloth—and into a sloth far more profitable, both in 
fame and in finance, than the most alert self-severity. 
Our first poems are Elizabethan, our first prose may be 
Jane Austen-ish or Carlyle-ian. It is natural they should 
be, and it is natural for our first editors to tend to prefer 
them, because until lately most of them came from the 
same stratum as ourselves. Neither they, nor the readers 
they encourage, have trained themselves to recognize in 
occasional scrapping of the old forms the most direct 
and honest carrying on of the tradition, the best in 
writing, which they embody. So much for the style— 
a “ready-made idiom” accepted by readers, editors, 
and publishers alike, and dangerously liable to be accepted 
by the writer himself because it comes most easily to 
him (it takes some time, in writing as in other things, 
for it to be learnt that what will come naturally does not, 
sometimes for that very reason, come easily). 

There is also the thought which the style should 
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express. Educated till we are twenty-one, we emerge 
from our examinations with our minds full of reference. 
With our literary minds trained to much the same pitch 
as a Tiller girl’s legs, life becomes a series of cues, to 
which we respond with quotation, much as a Tiller 
girl would with a kick. We are unable to see a thing 
without first being reminded of something else. Give 
us a wood, we say Westermain; a branch of a tree in 
that wood, Dunsinane: it comes pat. We find ourselves 
stocked with tags like a rag-and-bone man with rags, 
and instead of weaving anything ourselves merely put 
together a tag-work quilt. Fortunately there is. the 
example of F. L. Lucas to remind us, but he is only the 
most glaring of many Too-Literary-Gents. 

It is easy for this cross-reference system to infect 
our minds as well as our vocabularies. We read so much 
before we had experienced that of which our authors 
wrote ; when we come to experience it ourselves, we 
are reminded of our reading. Unless we are careful, we 
can be so cluttered up with quotation that we cannot 
react directly, cannot experience any emotion completely, 
and ultimately come to shun anything which we cannot 
pin down with an allusion. Many writers would confess, 
if you could get them to, that a new situation seems more 
friendly if they can dismiss it with a bit of Marvell or 
Wordsworth or Yeats. If that occurs directly, it may 
be imagined how much more it occurs indirectly—not 
in the words of an author, but in the manner. Thus it 
is that as with words and thought, so with material. 
The well-read writer is—strangely enough—never 
debarred from writing by his own pet slogan, “ It’s 
been said before.”” But you may notice that in his very 
choice of material, he will either show the influence of 
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the author most obsessing him, or by some deliberate 
twist will reveal his attempt to renounce his domination. 

Hodge in his article confined himself mainly to style, 
and mentioned material scarcely at all. In answering 
him, it behoves me to do the same, but there is one 
difference between the educated and the uneducated writer 
with which I would like particularly to deal; there are 
not so many differences as (I feel) it suits Hodge to 
imagine, but one is striking. 

The educated writer has, on the whole, given up 
writing about himself. The uneducated usually begins 
with that. With him, it is a case of “I do (this or that), 
therefore I am myself, and can be a writer”. With the 
educated it is the reverse; “I am (this or that in 
myself), therefore I do this (write).’’ Novels such as 
Cwmardy, are on the whole, rare among the working 
class writers, and Mark Benney was more successful 
with his autobiography than with his novel. The 
reason, as Hodge himself says, is that “it isn’t so long, 
historically speaking, since we ”’ (that is, the uneducated) 
“learnt to read”. Writing comes later—and, on the 
whole, the imaginative writers among the working class 
haven’t yet arisen. If I may digress for a moment, it is 
worth noticing that a number of our younger educated 
writers betray their own failure to resolve themselves 
by turning their back on imagination, and writing 
either documentation and reportage. Unsure of 
themselves, they cannot feel that they are until they can 
show they have done. In this I consider they are, as 
regards development, at the same stage as the uneducated 
writer, though—coming from the educated class—they 
are throw-backs, whereas he is pushing forward. 

In the last year or so we have had from the 
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unacademically produced writers lives of an ex-burglar, 
a waiter, a soldier, a taxi-driver, a domestic servant, 
a tramp; lives of miners galore and, in Seven Shifts, 
the lives of seven men in seven different occupations. 
Some of these were well-written, most less so, and 
several were simply written-up to catch the prevailing 
fashion. Having drawn upon their experience, what 
will these writers do when it is their imagination they 
have to draw upon? If I mistake not, their books were 
read less eagerly by their colleagues than by the educated. 
Two points arise from this. First, that the novelty will 
wear off, and that a man can only write his life once. 
Secondly, that the uneducated writer has found his 
audience chiefly among the educated. 

What of the educated writer? Is he to find his 
audience among those brought up like himself, a rapidly 
diminishing group, or among those who “left school 
at fourteen or so and have had no contact with academic 
centres since’’? This is a problem for him to face. If 
he chooses to address himself to the former, he knows 
he is confining himself to a clique, and if he believes 
in what he has to say, his is the dissatisfaction of knowing 
that the number of those it will reach is strictly limited. 
If he addresses himself to the uneducated he has another 
dissatisfaction—he must so simplify his speech that 
much of what he has to say is lost in the process. 

Hodge says that happens when he tries to put his 
speech into writing—that is, be literate. It happens to the 
literate when they try to write to those who as yet chiefly 
speak. Hodge recognizes that educated people “ have 
been writing for a long time and during that time they’ve 
developed a way of placing their pictures so that the 
inflections (that is, of spoken speech) automatically fall 
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into the right places when the reader converts the 
pictures back to sound”’. That, of course, is merely 
saying that the best educated writers know their job. 
But are the uneducated writers going to bother to 
recognize themselves the inflections, the tones, the play 
of light, the shades, subtleties and nuances which words 
have acquired during this long time in which educated 
writers have been using them ? 

If they do not, the whole race of writers might as 
well throw up the sponge. No one is more right than 
Hodge when he says that “ literary English . . . needs 
constant renewal, a constant flow of fresh sap along 
the veins of the parent plant’. No one agrees more 
than I do that “the uneducated writer is peculiarly 
fitted to supply that sap”’ (it is after all, the process 
which gave us Shakespeare, among other non-academic 
writers). But it is no use the uneducated writer doing 
that at his end if the other isn’t doing it at his. Just as the 
uneducated writer is “ peculiarly fitted to supply that 
sap’ because “ he’s working down at the roots ’’, so is 
the educated writer fitted to see that the fru’: given out 
isn’t, medlar-wise, rotten before it’s ripe. From his end 
he has to see that he gives as much to language as he takes 
from it. He must regard words as riches aud neither 
inflate nor debase the currency. He must learn to detect 
the counterfeit. He must recognize to withdraw a word 
when its associations have come to overlay its meaning, 
as verdigris will obscure the denomination of a coin. 
This is a daily duty. New uses of words occur constantly ; 
if on the one hand the educated writer must deprecate 
the long-windedness of politicians, Government state- 
ments, B.B.C. bulletins, and official pamphlets, he must 
also be alert to prevent words from being run to death. 
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In the official directions for air raid precautions and 
evacuation, terms and phrases were used which bafie 
those most concerned, the uneducated. A proper, that 
is the simplest, use of language would have prevented 
this. Unfortunately it happens that those who suffer 
from a thing are the first to use that thing in defence ; 
a dog who hears a noise will reply by making another 
noise, and a person bewildered by unfamiliar phrases 
will reply by using either it or one similar until he has 
become familiar with it (though in sound, not in meaning) 
and it has therefore lost its power to alarm. To-day, 
we find indiscriminate use made of the words 
‘emergency ”’ and “ hostilities ’’, when “ war’ is what 
is meant. These words had a meaning slightly different 
from ‘“‘ war’’ in their original context, but they baffled 
the people, who revenged themselves. These are 
immediate instances; every reader will be able to 
supply others, without going even as far back as the 
comparatively recent misuse of “glamour” and 
“luxury ’’ as adjectives, or the official direction ‘‘ to 
proceed in an orderly fashion” to an air-raid shelter 
when what was meant was “ go calmly”. 

Alongside this distortion, there goes also evolution ; 
words receive a new twist in ordinary usage which adds 
richness to their meaning, and words once “ literary ” 
become the property of all. Slang becomes acceptable, 
whilst much “ polite’ language loses caste. 

The writer is the one finally responsible for these 
losses and additions. He it is who must revise and 
reject, acquire and improve. He must guide language in 
the way it is going, neither forcing it in one way nor 
allowing it to straggle unkempt in another. That is his 
duty, and as I see it, whether he is educated or uneducated, 
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that duty has difficulties. But they boil down to a com- 
fortingly simple fact—one must be honest with one’s self. 

Both educated and uneducated can be exemplarily 
honest i themselves, as men; they may refuse all 
second-hand opinions, all short cuts and all shoddiness. 
That does not mean they will of necessity be honest 
writers. From his books, which I have read, I think 
that Hodge is a most honest man. But I don’t think he 
has yet learnt how to be an equally honest writer. He 
is in the same boat as the too educated man with tags, 
tricks and too tatty “ taste”’. Hodge, from the opposite 
end of that boat, gives the impression of being simpler 
than he is and more aggressive than he need be. 

There seems to me small need for his aggressiveness, 
for what he says is only, as what I have said is no more 
than—if one deals in words, one must know how to use 
them. Hodge shouldn’t be aggressive because he feels 
that he and his like have a harder time than any other 
writers; to know one’s tools is to respect them. A work- 
man distinguishes between the function of a chisel and of 
a screwdriver; if he mistake the two, the results may 
well make him aggressive, but the cure is clear. Hodge, 
in his article, uses “literary ’’ as “‘ literate ’’, attacks the 
“literary ’’, and ends up with a plea for the “ literate ”’ 
(which he has previously used as “ literary ’’). He has 
tried to have it both ways, by being simple enough to 
use each as both chisel and screwdriver. But that’s 
no excuse for complaining nor is there any for 
forgetting that many of the “literary” authors who 
form part of an academic education were once the 
literate uneducated. It is because they were literate as 
well as uneducated that they became those from whom 
all who care to study words may now benefit. 


THE TREATMENT OF PANIC IN 
CASUALTY AREA AND CLEARING 
STATION 


By WALTER SCHMIDEBERG 


IT WAS PRECISELY the large-scale experiment of the last 
war which enabled us to appreciate that shell shock, or 
as the late Dr. Eder more aptly termed it, war shock, is 
a psychogenic disorder. This discovery, which is now 
a matter of common knowledge, gradually became 
generally established only in the course of the 1914 
War, and was for many doctors their first and often 
their last contact with the unconscious mental forces in 
man. The authorities of the erstwhile Central Powers 
decided at a congress in Budapest held in September, 
1918, after the war had dragged on for four long years, 
to establish stations run on psycho-analytical lines in all 
military districts. The war came to an end some weeks 
later so that the plan was never put into operation. We 
hoped then that it would be a long time before this plan 
should again engage our interest. As a method of 
treatment it must certainly always continue to be applied 
individually, but perhaps an analytical understanding 
based on practical experience will be useful in preventing 
panic and as a kind of mental first-aid. 

I was an officer during the last war, and to be an 
officer then meant that one had also to be a psycho- 
therapist, not only so that you might rally your men in 
moments of danger, prevent panic, and hold them 
together in spite of hunger and untold fatigue, but also 
to avoid being shot down by your own side on a dark 
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night (such incidents occurred in all armies). I must 
confess to you that during the long years of the 
war I heard whistling past my ears bullets which could 
not possibly have come from enemy rifles. Being 
already familiar with analysis at the time, I consoled 
myself with the reflection that these incidents represented 
a sudden flare-up of negative transference. We know 
from the treatment of war shock how important is the 
factor of suppressed feelings of aggression, especially 
towards one’s own superiors (the aggression felt for the 
enemy is conscious). On the other hand, we know how 
absolutely essential it is to maintain authority in order 
to avoid panic. In the last war we were for the most 
part and with few exceptions dealing with disciplined 
masses among whom libidinal ties to superiors and to 
one another prevented the development of chaos. 
But if the implements of war are unexpectedly 
brought to bear on large numbers of people, among 
them women and children, the sudden advent of what 
to most will be an unknown danger may have such an 
overpowering and shattering effect that the worst is to 
be anticipated. From these considerations it follows that 
(1) itis essential that an authority should be available 
to control these masses ; (2) an outlet must be found for 
their accumulated and repressed aggression ; (3) paranoid 
fears must be allayed. 

This authority must in the first instance be the 
Government itself; it must provide reassurance and 
instruction. At moments of acute danger the functions 
of authority will be taken over by the police, fire and 
ambulance services. We all know how reassuring even 
in peace time is the presence of a policeman in a badly-lit 
street or the sight of a fireman’s helmet when a disaster 
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has occurred. The police, fire and ambulance services 
should be equipped with loud-speakers; their calm 
demeanour and self-confidence, combined with a powerful 
voice, will often succeed in restoring order when chaos 
is imminent. I think that the appearance of military 
units detailed for home service, especially when drawn 
from men of the British Legion, will have an 
exceptionally reassuring effect, not only because of the 
enhanced authority conferred on them by the experience 
they acquired in the last war, but because the presence 
of people who have been through the mill and survived 
all dangers helps to reassure many faint-hearts. Loud- 
speakers in all shelters have psychotherapeutic value 
apart from their practical utility. In point of fact, 
auditory impressions in war exercise the strongest effect 
of all on our nerves. The whistling of falling bombs, 
the sounds of their explosions and the boom of the 
anti-aircraft guns mingle in an inferno of noise with 
shattering effects on the nerves. On top of this comes 
an auditory illusion, repeated explosions suggesting that 
the danger is coming closer. To counteract this noise 
with pleasanter sounds, such as music, will be a useful 
prophylactic measure. In the last war we had gramo- 
phones in the trenches. 

I have always found it strange that war shock should 
first have occurred or been discovered in the twentieth 
century. But in fact it is already mentioned in the 
account of the Gallic War given by Julius Cesar, the 
father of military history. There we find a description 
of the war-time practices of certain Teutonic tribes, 
which contains a passage wherein it is stated that these 
warriors by yelling and knocking their weapons together 
produced a din designed to create anxiety and spread 
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confusion in the ranks of the legionaries. I am told that 
when Vienna was occupied last year the intimidation of 
the populace was effected by the deafening roar of low- 
flying squadrons of aeroplanes; indeed, that many 
persons found themselves paralysed by it. There have 
certainly been technical advances, but the methods are 
the same as they were two thousand years ago. 

In those times, to be sure, war was something concrete 
and real, which fought itself out between man and man. 
To-day we face a new danger which must be dealt with 
by the methods of psychotherapy. The anxiety to 
which we are exposed by aerial attack has, I should 
Say, a paranoiac quality. Not only because bombs 
fall from heaven, whereas we had hitherto only expected 
manna from that quarter (certain religious beliefs may 
be undermined in consequence), but because the sudden 
appearance of squadrons of aeroplanes from nowhere 
and their relative invisibility at great heights can evoke 
paranoid reactions. The invisibility of the enemy 
forces was already a factor in the last war. A spontaneous 
attempt at cure was found by the soldiers themselves 
who indulged in a sort of joking attribution of human 
characteristics to the shells. Thus if during a lull I urged 
the men to find better cover, I would be told: “ The 
shells have eyes, they can see we are in the middle of 
supper,” or if we were suddenly exposed to fire by 
night, “ Father’s come home drunk again and is chasing 
his children all over the shop.’ This paranoid anxiety 
is best dealt with by giving appropriate information. 
I am reminded of an effort in therapy made by a paper 
which, after a threatening speech by Air-Marshal Goering 
in which he called his air-fleet “‘ this terrible weapon ”’, 
came out next day with a picture of a few miserable- 
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looking aeroplanes under the heading “ this terrible 
weapon ” and added in parentheses the words “ By kind 
permission of the German Air Ministry”. 1 would 
recommend that, as soon as possible after the opening 
of hostilities, planes which have been brought down 
should be displayed in the parks and public squares ; 
this is also a practicable channel for abreacting aggression 

And this brings me to my second point, namely the 
need to find an outlet for repressed aggression. 
Unfortunately there is little I can suggest beyond 
distraction and occupation. Here again the masses can 
often help themselves, it is not long before a new slang 
arises, forcible expressions bordering on the obscene 
relieve some of the pressure of suppressed rage, a 
certain amount of grumbling should be allowed and 
encouraged. But it will be absolutely essential to 
take steps against defeatists since there is nothing so 
infectious as anxiety. Detailed reports and the description 
of actions undertaken within enemy territory have a 
compensating and satisfying effect. 

The first aerial attacks will certainly be responsible 
for the greatest number of cases, gradually we shall 
adapt ourselves to these new and difficult conditions 
and the number of sufferers from war shock will decline 
substantially. The difficulty confronting diagnosis and 
treatment will no doubt be further increased during 
these first raids by the circumstance that, as we must 
assume, as a result of intense emotional strain a number 
of latent psychoses will suddenly and prematurely 
become manifest; I mean that the manifest illness 
which in normal times would only have occurred much 
later, or perhaps not at all, will break out in full force. 
The clinical pictures which we shall see in cases of war 
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shock are so varied that I can only refer to the relevant 
literature : they almost all belong to the hysterical type. 
The most frequent manifestations will probably be 
anxiety states of every shade of severity; trembling, 
screaming, spasms, hysterical laughing and crying, 
paralysis, loss of speech and hearing, hysterical blindness, 
loss of memory, confusion, etc. The cases will also 
include a number of elderly people whose cardio- 
vascular system is unequal to the emotional strain and 
who will be in danger of collapse. Preparations of 
digitalis will be able to prove their life-saving properties 
and should be available at all stations, similarly nitrite 
of amyl for attacks of angina pectoris. Generally the 
patients brought in will fall into two classes, those whose 
treatment can be postponed, by administration of 
bromides, for a few hours or even a whole day, and those 
who stand in need of immediate treatment. First and fore- 
most among these will come the cases of stupor, most of 
whom display a resistive or truculent attitude, patients in 
states of exaltation or liable to run amok. In either case an 
injection of morphia-hyoscine will have the immediate 
calming effect desired. It will be desirable to evacuate 
these severe cases to second-line hospitals as soon as 
possible. 

Generally speaking, it will come as a relief to patients 
if at the clearing-station they are given the feeling that 
they have no further danger to fear. Sandbags should 
be provided at the windows and entrances even if the 
protection afforded by them is illusory. A friend told 
me that during the last war when the Zeppelins were 
raiding London, an elderly maid presented herself in 
the following get-up: she tied a dustpan on her head 
and in her left hand held a Bible. We may smile, but 
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from a pyschotherapeutic point of view it served this 
person well. It should be possible to establish all 
war shock clearing-stations underground, either in 
existing subterranean garages or in spacious basements ; 
furthermore, having regard to the great danger of 
infection—it is advisable not to establish a central 
station but to have recourse to decentralization, providing 
(say) one or two stations to every parish. To protect 
patients from the demoralizing effects of noise, ear- 
protectors should be handed out onarrival. Thisisall the 
more essential because in cases of war shock the attacks 
are liable to be brought on again by any considerable 
noise, for example knocking doors or even from walking 
noisily down corridors. Here again music and especially 
patriotic songs can exert a beneficial effect on patients. 
(I heard of a police-boxer who shortly before the end 
of the match received a knock-out blow, but immediately 
recovered consciousness when the National Anthem was 
played.) Gramophone recordings of reassuring speeches 
made by persons in authority may prove of value. Last, 
but not least, let me add that there should be a canteen 
at every station in order to provide patients with drinks 
containing plenty of sugar and also alcohol. Of course, 
this latter should not be talked about, otherwise we shall 
find, air-raid or no air-raid, trembling victims turning 
up at the stations after closing time. 

The method of treatment in clearing-stations is 
necessarily the reverse of our customary analytical 
technique. We are confronted with the problem of 
applying treatment to large numbers and, wherever 
possible, obtaining immediate results. | Groddeck once 
compared the neurotic patient with a child who has 
swallowed a coin which has become lodged in the 
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pharynx. One of two courses is possible: the more 
lengthy and complicated process of raising it to the 
surface by extracting it and the shorter and simpler 
method of forcing it down into the stomach with the 
help of a probe. The second of these methods will be 
indicated in treating cases of war-shock in clearing- 
stations. The question whether suggestion or per- 
suasion should be employed in handling anxiety-states, 
whether hypnosis or the cathartic analysis practised 
by Ernst Simmel in the last war should be adopted in 
the more severe cases, can only be decided according 
to the circumstances. I think that the personality of 
the psycho-therapists attached to clearing-stations will 
be more important than their theoretical knowledge. 


RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE 
By BRYHER 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to consider French literature detached 
from French history. France flowered magnificently in 
1936, to plunge in 1938 into as abrupt a darkness. The 
work of her writers repeated this experience, the refusal 
of a few to reflect it merely emphasized how impossible 
detachment had become. 

People everywhere wanted to recall the pre-War life. 
They were blind to the thousand events, making the 
wish impossible. There was battle in apparent peace, 
between the few who saw that an entirely new way of 
living was imperative, the many who fought to keep 
the mould of the past, the masses who were apathetic 
towards both. It is far too simple to call this the collapse 
of the capitalistic system or the downfall of democracy, 
just as it is absurd to suggest for remedy a return to 
ageressive barbarism. ‘Too many forces are involved 
that no human being can foresee or understand. French 
literature at least has faced this struggle, has stated it in 
political and philosophical formulae. None have a 
solution but all have an inquiry. 

French writers were dissatisfied, not with life, but 
with the conditions they observed. They saw change 
was possible. In England books tended to be oblivious 
of the external world or else violently political, whereas, 
in France, as one might expect, the intellect refused any 
“escape ’’ into neutrality. They saw and recorded, 
some offering an old formula for help, religion or mother 
nature, others a new, the exaltation of man as action in 
himself, no matter how fatal destiny appears; their 
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views differed according to their different provinces or 
beliefs, but none of them turned its back upon the 
problem. 

The Left movement in France should not be confused 
with pure communism. Labour conditions there were 
archaic, the Popular Front was formed to fight for 
improvements that had been won by English and 
Scandinavian workers a quarter of a century ago. 
Scientific researches and some practical experiments 
that showed the improvement in quality of production 
where fewer hours were worked, naturally interested 
an intellectual people. Many of the best writers in 
France took an active part in an attempted reconstruction 
that, had it been carried out, would have changed the 
history of Europe. 

The English reader who wishes to understand the 
kind of world that created the present chaos, should 
begin with Aragon’s two superb stories, Les Cloches 
de Bale and Les Beaux Quartiers. (It is a pity that the 
latter book is marred by a weak ending, the hero becoming 
a socialist is as sentimental in its way, as having the boy 
find himself through a religious formula.) The characters 
belong chiefly to those just not rich families who cheat 
themselves of everything to create that dreariness of 
suburb or small town that is the backbone of reactionary 
thought and makes war seem desirable as the cataclysm 
that alone can change their almost unendurable existence. 
The women particularly are well drawn, and the un- 
necessary wastage through sheer lack of meaning in the 
petty bourgeois society around them. These books 
end just before 1914. As contrast, there are the novels 
of Guilloux and Chamsun, authors who are to some 
extent regional, but who paint the richness of their 
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provinces and the peasant tenacity that survives both 
revolution and repression. 

Chamsun is the poet of the French Protestants from 
the Cevennes. Is there an author in any language who 
has written so well of the minute differences in grasses, 
in rock, up from the valley to the highest ledge of 
mountain, the degree of warmth according to the hour, 
dawn, midday, or evening? He knows the map of 
storm and terror and drought, anyone who has a feeling 
for language can read his Pouvoir des Mots over and 
over, for he feels words, as in L’Aigoual, he does not 
describe but creates every wall, bush, and stone along the 
path. His latest book, La Galeére, is a study of the different 
threats that ended in the February riots of 1935 and 
though of great interest, has not quite the power of 
Les Quatre Elements, Roux le Bandit, or Les Hommes 
de la Route, which show, however, in their feeling 
for justice and simplicity, why it was impossible for 
him to stand aside from any attempt made to better the 
conditions in agricultural France. 

Guilloux is a Breton, allied therefore to Cornwall 
and to Wales. He has the sense of ever impending death, 
the sudden escape, the violence, the turning of casual 
conversation into poetry, that happens in Celtic lands. 
It is not easy to forget the death of the old workman 
in Compagnons, nor the sense of proletarian continuity 
in the Maison du Peuple, that bridges the apparently 
lost years between the ’seventies and the War. His most 
important volumes are AHistoires de Brigands, short 
stories, drawings rather, of the people who compose 
any city crowd, and Le Sang Noir, which makes of an 
unhappy provincial schoolmaster the dark figure of a 
medieval tragedy. Guilloux has the instinctive knowledge 
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of the Celt for people, but is, in no sense, a political 
writer. He lives in his native Britanny, remote by design 
from purely official affairs. 

Nizan is at home in the factory as well as being able 
to draw mercilessly such a figure as that of the young 
adolescent, who being ambitious to surpass the minor 
functionaries about him, becomes a communist only to 
betray his friends eventually to the police. His chief 
books are La Conspiration, mentioned above, and Le 
Cheval de Troie, the study of a strike in a French factory 
town. The last volume of his to be published is Chronique 
de Septembre, an account of the Czechoslovakian crisis, 
bringing out the betrayal of the Czechs and suggesting 
several reasons for the apparently suicidal policy of 
the west. His endeavour to remain objective and to 
give documentary evidence for his statements, causes 
him to minimize some economic factors and the great 
advantages gained at Munich by certain industrial 
interests. 

Malraux’s book on Spain, L’Zspoir, largely influenced 
by his personal experiences, is familiar to many. He is 
concerned with man, with whatever makes him fight 
a seemingly invincible destiny. His types who have 
worn all emotion into a sword point of honour and 
justice to meet not an opponent, but treachery, ignorance, 
and overwhelming numbers, are true enough to 
to-day, and not only on the battlefields. His is the 
single man (one is oddly reminded of the Icelandic 
sagas) against bureaucracy, he sees in film images and 
with an intensity that, a century ago, would have been 
called religious. 

The books mentioned above will give readers a 
complete picture for their study, of pre-War bourgeois 
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life, of the landscape and wealth of many provinces 
and of conditions in small industrial towns; with 
this as background, it is good to turn to the historian, 
Jean Cassou. Actually the work of Cassou can be 
divided into two sections; early tales of psychological 
fantasy culminating in his strange and beautiful collection 
of stories, De l’Etoile aux Jardins des Plantes, in 
which the shapes of a Paris sky at night, monsters, poems, 
unexpected fears, and sudden colours mix in an apparently 
real world, and his research into 1848, when the thoughts 
of the present time were first perhaps, printed and 
discussed. His Quarante-Huit is particularly valuable 
for English people who think of that moment as sombre 
and unimportant ; his psychological insight and research 
have enabled him to show, beneath the apparent stupidity 
of the Romantic period, the threads that ran directly 
from defeat to the Commune and thence to to-day. 
Les Massacres de Paris deals with the same period in 
novel form for those who do not like their history 
documented. 

In his new novel, Légion, he returns to his earlier 
method. It is a modern allegory, based on a New 
Testament text, in which some critics say the present 
situation of France is presented in the form of a novel. 
Some feel it to be the most powerful work he has written 
to date, yet apart from beautiful images and the constant 
sense of a controlled indignation, it seems a little too 
much of medieval mystery play, not complex enough 
to hold us to reality. 

Eugene Dabit, who died of fever a couple of years 
ago, aged only thirty-seven, belongs entirely to the 
present. No one who has read it can forget the impression 
of doom, almost the consciousness of death, in La Zone 
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Vert. He wrote the Hotel du Nord from personal 
experience, for he came from such an environment, and 
it will always be hard to see old people sitting in the 
sun outside any such tiny hotels on the outskirts of a 
city, without remembering it. Yet of all his work 
perhaps the Journal Intime, published after his death, 
is the most vivid in its quality, its sense at the same 
moment of life and of fatality. It was not for nothing 
that his apprenticeship was served, not as a writer but 
as a painter. The diary repeats almost daily his pre- 
occupation with the present, of being a spokesman 
for the thousands of workers from the classes he knew, 
of his hatred of war, based again on his own service 
in the trenches. Le Mal de Vivre contains the first part 
of a novel upon which he was working at the time of 
his death, and some travel notes and stories. It is a pity 
that his work seems not to have been translated for it is 
near to English thought. Hommage a Eugéne Dabit 
contains appreciations of him personally and of his 
work, by a number of French authors. 

Among several writers belonging more or less to 
the same group, there are Marcel Arland, whose Terre 
Natale is a quiet story of village life that gains by only 
sombre tones being used, and Audiberti, who besides 
political articles, writes of the Mediterranean with a 
painter’s eye. Jef Last is a Dutchman working in 
French, his novel Zuyderzée and his book on Spain, 
where he fought for a time, have a Flemish exactness 
and force. The full expression, however, of the last 
ten years is to be found perhaps in the work of Jean- 
Paul Sartre, less in his novel La Nausée than in Le Mur, 
a collection of five stories, of which two at least are 
among the finest to be produced by any contemporary 
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literature. The one is the story that gives its title to 
the volume (published in translation in Life and Letters 
To-day, Vol. 17, No. 10); the other, the best study in 
fiction of the rise of a fascist, /’Enfance d’un chef. The 
story of Lucien’s childhood, the gradual development 
in him of tyranny, cruelty, and domination, told calmly 
and without the weakening one word of moral con- 
demnation would have brought, is a better lesson on 
the development of barbarism than a score of books 
fully documented upon the rise of dictatorship in Europe. 

There are some writers who, though they feel injustice 
as personally as their fellows, are not able to deal with 
the events of to-day in a direct manner. Their work 
is as essential, they look after outposts on a not yet 
threatened frontier, keeping them ready against the 
time when direct action is less urgent. Among these 
are Giono, whose hatred of war has led him into complete 
pacifism and who believes regeneration can come only 
from the abandonment of city and machines, and of 
living again in small peasant communities. His descrip- 
tions of landscapes are beautiful, he has a feeling for 
wild flowers, the sun on baked land, flocks, the change 
of seasons, that makes his earlier volumes a delight to 
read, but is not the insistence upon the country only 
being an ideal, somewhat intolerant? Often, un- 
fortunately, there is less humanity and compassion 
among villagers than among workers in a slum. 

Jean Prevost has another goal. For him, humanity 
can be saved through sport. His Dix-Huitiéme Année 
is a delightful study of adolescence and when art gains 
the mastery over theory he can write short stories ‘of 
great beauty such as Lucie Paulette. In his last novel, 
La Chasse du Matin, belief intrudes itself to the detriment 
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of the whole, for with sport as with learning, all depends 
on circumstance. 

Julian Green is blamed for being too detached from 
the world of to-day. His novels are reminiscent of 
Kafka, he is more interested in religious mania than 
in neutrality. Yet all minorities should have their 
spokesman and if he is the product of a training that 
now seems out of place, there are hundreds like him 
who are as bewildered by the events they meet. His 
Journal, in two volumes, helps to fill in the large scale 
map of the last ten years. Marcel Jouhandeau is equally 
removed, but whereas Green has been called a Bostonian 
Frenchman, Jouhandeau is purely Latin in his approach. 
He writes usually of abnormal and nearly insane types, 
sure of a small but faithful public, who watch eagerly 
for each new volume. 

Neither Valéry, Larbaud nor Jean Schlumberger have 
had books published recently, apart from a collection of 
short impressions which Larbaud collected chiefly from 
work previously printed. 

The conversion of Julian Benda from thinker to 
fighter is well known and is typical of the real strength 
of France. With Benda truth was not a convenient 
symbol but a reality. While his finest book remains 
perhaps the Trahison des Clercs, his Jeunesse d’un Clerc, 
and his many articles defending the right of the intellectual 
to fight for freedom as well as to profess it, are always 
interesting and often of great value. 


THE STORY OF PETRE VIDAL 
By KENNETH NOEL WESTON 


MANY OF THE stories of the Troubadours run on 
monotonously similar lines. This is only to be 
expected in the case of those who followed more or 
less strictly the traditions of court song, for it was 
from their songs that the stories were mainly built 
up at a later date. But Peire, or as you may prefer to 
call him, Peter Vidal, had a strong individual character 
that broke through the traditional themes and conceits. 
He was capricious and unstable, unable often to write a 
love song without political reference, or a political song 
without amorous digressions. He became known as a 
Fool—in the old sense of the word—one who was not 
so earth-bound as to be always matter-of-fact, but 
whose thoughts danced capriciously. Anything might 
well be true of him. 

As he was by nature restless, he did not remain in one 
place for long. He saw Spain and Italy, went crusading, 
and, had his boasts been true, would have cleared the 
Holy Land of Saracens single-handed. In the course 
of it he came into contact with a surprising number of 
the notable people of the time—which was the last 
quarter of the twelfth century and the first decade or 
so of the thirteenth. All that knew him seem to have 
taken to him both for his “ trobar’’, for his songs that 
are still attractive in their vivacity and clarity, and 
also for himself as a gay and irresponsible companion. 

This is his story, as it was written in the thirteenth 
century :— 

Peire Vidal was of Toulouse, son of a furrier. And 
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he sang better than any man in the world and was a 
good troubadour, and was one of the most foolish 
men that ever lived, for he believed that all was true 
that pleased him or that he willed. And minstrelsy 
came to him more easily than to any man in the world, 
and he was such that he made finer melodies and greater 
follies in arms and in love. And he spoke great evil of 
others, and it was true that a knight of San Gili had his 
tongue cut out for that he had given it to be understood 
that he was his wife’s lover. And Sir Uc of the Baux 
had him healed and made well again. 

And when he was healed he departed beyond the 
sea and brought thence a Greek woman who was given 
to him as wife in Cyprus. And he was led to understand 
that she was a niece of the Emperor of Constantinople, 
and that through her he should by rights have the 
Empire. Wherefore he put all that he could earn into 
building ships, for he thought to go and conquer the 
Empire; and he bore Imperial arms and had himself 
called Emperor arfd his wife Empress. 

And he paid court to all the good ladies that he saw 
and besought them all in love. And all bade him do 
and say that which he willed, whence he believed himself 
the lover of all and that each one was dying for him. 
And all deceived him. And ever he led fine chargers 
and bore fine arms and a throne and an imperial pavilion. 
And he believed he was the best knight in the world in 
arms, and the most beloved by ladies. 

Peire Vidal, as I have told you, paid court to all 
the good ladies and believed that all wished him well 
in love. And he paid court to My Lady Alazais of Roca 
Martina, who was wife of Sir Barral, Lord of Marseilles, 
the which was better disposed to Peire Vidal than to 
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any man in the world, for his fine minstrelsy and for 
the fair follies that he spoke and did. And they called 
each other “ Raynier”’. And Peire Vidal was a greater 
intimate of the court and chamber of Sir Barral than 
any man in the world. 

Sir Barral knew that Peire Vidal was paying court 
to his wife and held it as a joke, as did all that knew it. 
And he delighted in the follies that he spoke and did. 
And the lady held it as a joke, as did all the other ladies 
to whom Peire Vidal paid court. And each one spoke 
to please him and promised him all that pleased him 
and that he asked. And he was so wise that he believed 
it all! And when Peire Vidal quarrelled with her, Sir 
Barral ever made peace and made her promise all that 
he asked. 

And a day came when Peire Vidal knew that Sir 
Barral had risen and that the lady was all alone in her 
chamber. And he went to the bed of My Lady Alazais, 
and found her sleeping, and he knelt before her and 
kissed her mouth. And she felt the kiss and thought 
it was her husband, and laughing she rose and looked 
and saw that it was the Fool, Peire Vidal. And she 
began to cry and make a great uproar. And _ her 
maidens came from without when they heard it, 
and asked, “What is it?’’ And Peire Vidal went 
out in flight. 

And the lady sent for Sir Barral, and made great 
complaint against Peire Vidal, that he had kissed her, 
and weeping, begged that he should take vengeance. 
And Sir Barral, as a valiant man and clever, took the 
deed as a joke, and began to laugh and to chide his wife, 
for that she had made an uproar at that which the Fool 
had done. But he could not restrain her from making 
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a great uproar at the deed, and seeking and devising 
ill for Peire Vidal. And she uttered great threats 
against him. 

Peire Vidal, for fear of this, boarded a ship and went 
away to Genoa. And there he was until he passed beyond 
the sea with King Richard, for that he was put in fear 
that My Lady Alazais wished to take away his life. 
There he was a long season, and there made many good 
songs recalling the kiss that he had stolen, and he said 
in a song that begins “ For joining and binding ”’ that 
of her he had not had any recompense. . . . 


“save a little girdle. Yes I had— 
one morning, entering her chamber, 
I kissed her like a thief on mouth 
and chin.” 


and in another place says :— 


“more honoured than any man if stolen 
kiss were given and honourably repaid.” 


And in another song, the which begins ‘“‘ More than 
the poor man that lies in a rich dwelling,’’ he says :— 


** Love buffets me with the branches that I 
gather, for on a day, within her royal 
castle I stole a kiss that my heart 
remembers. Ai! wretchedly does he live 
who does not look on what he loves !” 


So he was a long season beyond the sea, for that he 
did not dare to return to Provence. And Barral, who 
wished him so well as you have heard, besought his 
wife so much that she pardoned the deed of the kiss, 
and promised him it as a gift. So Sir Barral sent to 
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Peire Vidal the grace and goodwill of his wife and 
command that he should come. And he came with 
great joy to Marseilles, and was right well received by 
Sir Barral and by My Lady Alazais, and she promised 
him the kiss he had stolen as a gift. Whence Peire Vidal 
made that song which says :— 


“Since I am come again to Provence and my lady is 
kind, I must needs make a joyful song at least in 
Gratitude... 


Peire Vidal for the death of the good Count Raimon 
of Toulouse was greatly in sorrow and gave himself 
much sadness. And he clad himself in black and cut 
the tails and manes of all his horses, and for himself 
and for all his servants had the hairs of their heads 
shaven but would not have their beards or nails cut. 
He went a long season in the manner of a foolish man 
and one sorrowing. 

And it befell that in that season when he went sor- 
rowing thus that the King Anfos of Aragon came to 
Provence. And there came with him Blascol Romieus, 
Sir Garcia Romieus, Sir Martin of the Canet, Sir 
Miquel of Luzia, Sir Sans of Antilon, Sir Guillem of 
Alcalla, Sir Albert of Castelvieil, Sir Raimon Gaus- 
seran of Pinos, Sir Guillem Raimon of Moncada, Sir 
Arnaut of Castelbon, Sir Raimon of Cerveira. And 
they found Peire Vidal thus sad and grieving and 
thus dressed in the manner of a fool. And the King 
began to entreat him, and all the other Barons, and 
Blascol Romieus and Sir Guillem of Alcalla, who were 
his special friends, that he should quit that grief and 
that he should make a song that they could take 
back to Aragon. So much did the King entreat him 
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and his barons, that he said he would be joyful and 
would quit his sorrow and make songs and all that 
pleased them. 

And he loved the Loba of Puegnautier and My Lady 
Estefania of Son, who was of Sardinia. And once again 
he became enamoured of Lady Raxmbauda of Biolh, 
wife of Sir Guillem Rostanh, who was Lord of Biolh. 
Biolh is in Provence, in the mountains that divide 
Lombardy and Provence. 

The Loba (whose name, as you must know, means 
She-Wolf) was of Carcassonne. And Peire Vidal had 
them call him Wolf for her, and he bore the arms of a 
wolf. And in the mountains of Cabaret he had himself 
hunted by shepherds with dogs and with mastiffs and 
with greyhounds, as the wolf is hunted. And he put 
on a wolf-skin to give the shepherds and the dogs to 
believe that he was a wolf. 

And the shepherds with their dogs pursued him and 
set about him so roughly that he was borne as dead to 
the house of the Loba of Puegnautier. And when she 
knew that this was Peire Vidal, she began to make great 
joy at the folly that Peire Vidal had done, and to laugh 
greatly, and her husband also. And they received him 
with great joy. And her husband had them take him 
and put him in a secret place, the best that he could or 
knew of. And he had them send for a doctor, and had 
him treated until he was healed. 

And thus as I began to tell you of Peire Vidal that 
he had promised to the king and to his barons to make 
songs, when he was healed the King had arms made for 
himself and for Peire Vidal, and Peire Vidal put them on 
and bore himself bravely. And then he made that song 
which said :— 
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I had quitted singing for anger and for grief 
that I had for my Lord the Count. But since 
I see that it pleases the good King I will 
quickly make a song for Guillem and Sir Blascol 
Romieus to take back to Aragon, if they deem 
the melody good and easy. 


And if I sing as a man constrained since my 
Lord has a taste for it, do not hold my song 
cheaply. For my heart is turned aside by her 
of whom I have had no gain, who drives me 
from hope. And the separation is so hard 
that none knows it but God. 


I am betrayed and beguiled in the guise of a 
good servant, for men hold as folly that for 
which I should be honoured. And I await such 
recompense as he who serves a thief. But if 
henceforth I am hers, I reckon myself less 
than a jew. 


To such a lady am I given as lives on joy and love 
and merit and worth, where beauty is refined 
as gold in the blazing coal. And for that she 
knows my prayers kindly I deem the world is mine 


and that the king holds his fiefs of me. 


With rich joy am I crowned above every Emperor, 
for I am enamoured of a daughter of Comtor. 
And I have more joy of a little girdle that 
Lady Raxmbauda gave me than King Richart of 
Peitau or of Tours or of Angers. 


And though I be called Wolf I do not hold it 
for dishonour, nor if the shepherds cry after 
me and I am hunted by them. And I love wood 
and thicket better, making nothing of palace 
and hall, and with joy I go to her amid ice 
and wind and snow. 
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The Loba said that I am hers, and she has right 
and reason, for, by my faith, I am more hers 
than other’s or my own. 


Fair Sembelis, I love through you Sault and Usson 
and Alion. And for that my sight of you was brief 
I am sad and heavy. 


(Translated from the thirteenth century Provengal.) 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTERS OF 
TONNERRE 


By DAVID HORNER 


TRUTH, IT HAS been remarked on more than one occasion, 
is stranger than fiction. And if we pause for a moment 
to try and disentangle the true from the false, we realize 
inevitably that there would not be very much fiction if 
there had not been a great deal of truth. Therefore I 
have decided to avoid wrapping up my story in a 
fictitious covering, and to recount what actually took 
place during a period of ten years in the middle of the 
last century, although from its various fantastic and 
incredible aspects this story should belong to the realms 
of fiction. | 

The month of October in the year 1845 had been 
unusually fine; the heat of summer still lingered over 
the fields, and only a few leaves had thought of turning 
yellow—more out of a sense of duty than from any 
climatic necessity. The inhabitants of Tonnerre, a quiet 
little provincial town, prettily situated on the banks of 
the River Armangon, some 120 miles south of Paris, 
had been congratulating themselves on the weather and 
prophesying that the warmth would last probably until 
the end of the year. 

In spite of its thunderous name, Tonnerre was 
essentially a quiet place, but of some importance as a 
sub-prefecture of the department of the Yonne, so that 
the local civil servants were numerous, and formed a 
nucleus of society, around which had gathered a 
collection of retired officials, for the most part still 
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comparatively young, as is so often the case in France, 
where people prefer to retire early on a pension to 
enjoy their lives tranquilly in some such town as 
Tonnerre. 

When the year was drawing to its close an atmosphere 
of constraint seemed to have gradually enveloped the 
town. The inhabitants became slowly aware that some 
hidden force was at work, making their friends and 
neighbours—indeed themselves—behave in an artificial 
and unaccustomed manner. Nobody dared to mention 
this fact, but everyone was beginning little by little 
to be conscious that something was wrong—very 
wrong. 

At length when winter had come, and life centred 
more and more round the tables in the warm comfortable 
cafés, it was no longer possible to pretend that nothing 
had happened, and gradually the officials in the various 
public departments of the town, in the office of the 
sub-prefect, in the mayor’s office, in the town hall and 
all the minor bureaucratic establishments, admitted to 
each other that for some weeks past they had been 
receiving anonymous letters of a very scurrilous nature. 
Accusations of every kind had been showered on them. 
They were unfaithful to their wives, dishonest in their 
work, accepted bribes, beat their children, corrupted 
the morals of their servants, cheated at cards . . . nothing 
was beyond them. 

As the new year blossomed into spring these letters 
increased in number and extent. It soon became common 
knowledge that the sub-prefect, the mayor, and the 
president of the tribunal were receiving anonymous 
communications by every post, always hinting that 
their own lives were very far from blameless, and that 
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their colleagues indulged in unspeakable practices and 
the most dubious financial transactions. 

Months went by and the flood of anonymous letters 
increased. All the women in the town found little notes 
slipped under the doors of their houses when they 
returned from a morning at the market, while their 
husbands received letters informing them that their 
wives had spent three hours with the dressmaker during 
the previous afternoon, and how strange it seemed that 
the dressmaker should possess a pair of fine moustaches. 
The priests found notes left in the sacristies, when they 
went to the churches to say Mass, abusing them in 
obscene language, and warning them that when Madame 
X came for confession she would tell them a pack of 
lies. 

Life in Tonnerre became intolerable. Husbands 
suspected wives, wives their husbands. Old gentlemen 
abandoned the cafés where for years they had spent an 
hour or two every day, driven away by the haunting 
suspicion that someone there might be writing the 
letters ; yet when they changed their environment it 
became even worse, for their wives received missives 
by every post suggesting that their husbands might say 
they had been at a café, but it was not the case. Families 
were divided into factions ; old friends became enemies ; 
old enemies became even more hostile. Nobody could 
leave their houses without somebody else being informed 
of the fact. Why had they gone out? The answer was 
always sinister. 

The months became years, and still the spate of 
venemous letters continued. Names were suggested, 
but nothing could be proved. Gradually the scandal 
spread beyond the limits of the town, for evidently 
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the author or authors of these attacks were becoming 
bolder and more confident that anonymity could be 
preserved. The inhabitants of Dannemoine and Epineuil, 
two villages in the neighbourhood of Tonnerre, began 
to receive anonymous letters. Husbands were told that 
their wives were trying to poison them, that they. had 
no idea how their wives behaved when they were at 
work all day. Wives found little notes hinting that their 
husbands called in to see Madame X on their way home. 
No story was too gross or too outrageous to be invented. 

Again families were split into factions; the seeds of 
discontent and distrust were sown on all sides. Life 
which hitherto had been so calm and so idyllic in this 
lovely countryside, now became embittered and 
tempestuous. It was as if a blight had descended on the 
fruitful fields, turning all the plants to useless weeds. 
People lay in wait for each other, setting traps, hiding 
behind doors or hedges...but nothing could be 
discovered. 

The reign of terror spread still further throughout 
the entire department of the Yonne. At first the letters 
showed a certain discretion, the magistrates and the 
prefect receiving only a few hints about the behaviour 
of their friends, relations, and colleagues. But gradually 
these letters became more definite, and, as at Tonnerre, 
accusations of immorality, dishonesty, bribery and 
corruption swept through the department. Finally the 
Archbishop of Sens—a man renowned for his saintly 
and unworldly life—began to receive abusive letters 
among his daily correspondence, as well as violent 
attacks on religion, on his personal habits together with 
drawings, which according to a contemporary account, 
were “‘ of a vicious and unbelievable obscenity ”’. 
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Life became unendurable not only in the larger towns 
of Sens and Tonnerre but in the whole department of 
the Yonne. Who could be the author of these letters ? 
was the question on every lip. A man or a woman? 
Evidently it must be someone well informed, for how 
otherwise could he be in possession of all the gossip 
and scandal of the department? Must it not be some 
official in the public services ? 

Incredible though it now seems, nearly ten years 
elapsed before any serious action was taken. But it 
must be remembered that news travelled slowly a 
hundred years ago, the press was less active than 
nowadays, so that the scandal which had poisoned the 
Yonne had scarcely been heard of outside that 
department. 

Finally matters came to a head in September, 1855. 
The Minister of Justice in Paris received a letter, which 
brought grave allegations against two magistrates at 
Tonnerre. The matter was too serious to be dismissed 
lightly, and an inquiry was opened on these unfortunate 
scapegoats. After lengthy proceedings, the two 
magistrates were found entirely innocent; no possible 
excuse was evident for the accusations made, and no 
reason could be discovered for the choice of these two 
honourable gentlemen. This time it was clear that the 
author or authors of the letters had badly missed 
the mark. Yet who could it be? What reason had the 
unknown person for choosing the least likely subjects 
for calumny? Was he a discontented litigant or an 
envious colleague ? 

The tribunal of inquiry at Tonnerre tended towards 
the latter theory, and as the Minister of Justice had by 
now decided to clear up the matter at all costs, he 
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dispatched a lawyer from the Imperial Court in Paris 
and an expert in handwriting to assist the examining 
tribunal. These learned authorities arrived at Tonnerre 
on the 21st of January, 1856, and having reopened the 
inquiry, the tribunal went in full strength to the house 
of Monsieur de Bresse, a well-known lawyer of the 
town. After a long examination of this gentleman and 
a thorough search of his house enough evidence and 
incriminating documents were collected to enable the 
tribunal to secure his arrest that very evening. Apparently 
suspicion had also fallen on Monsieur Baillot, a colleague 
of Monsieur de Bresse, so that the following day this 
gentleman also was submitted to a severe cross- 
questioning, and after some delay he, too, was finally 
implicated, although the tribunal could not find any 
documents which would justify his arrest. 

This proved to be unfortunate, as on the following 
day Monsieur Baillot, overcome by the strain of the 
examination to which he had been subjected, took his 
sporting gun and inflicted on himself a fatal injury. 
As he lay dying, he declared before several reliable 
witnesses that he was completely innocent of all the 
accusations brought against him, and in his final agony, 
expressed his profound regret for the inconvenience his 
death might cause. 

The members of the tribunal, feeling perhaps that 
they had caused the death of an innocent victim, attended 
the funeral of Monsieur Baillot in the company of all 
the leading citizens of Tonnerre, and having thus salved 
their consciences turned once more to the case of 
Monsieur de Bresse. The expert in handwriting declared 
that there could be no doubt that Monsieur de Bresse 
was the author of some if not all of the letters, and as 
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various half-completed documents had been discovered 
at his house there seemed little doubt of his guilt. 
Yet Monsieur de Bresse, like his defunct colleague, 
continued to protest his innocence. 

Eventually Monsieur de Bresse was transferred to 
Paris, where his trial opened on the 5th April, 1856. 
The trial took place under conditions of the greatest 
secrecy, for a certain prominence had been given to the 
case by the papers of the metropolis, and such an 
outrageous scandal, compromising two magistrates of a 
certain importance had at all costs to be hushed up. 
Monsieur de Bresse continued for some time to plead 
not guilty, but after a lengthy cross-examination he 
admitted that, though he was in no way the author of 
any of the anonymous letters, pamphlets, and obscenities 
which had descended like an avalanche on the department 
of the Yonne, he had—disguising his handwriting— 
copied the letters. 

The court accepted this statement, finding that the 
evidence supported Monsieur de Bresse’s argument. 
Who, then, was the actual author of the letters? There 
could be no question that the other lawyer, Monsieur 
Baillot, had written the letters... but what could be 
done? It was impossible to arrest someone who had 
already committed suicide. 

For his share in the matter Monsieur de Bresse was 
condemned to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
five hundred francs, but the newspapers of the period 
recorded the end of the trial in somewhat ambiguous 
language. 

In spite of the finding of the court a certain mystery 
surrounds the case of the anonymous letters of Tonnerre. 
It seems unlikely that Monsieur Baillot should have 
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committed suicide unless he was guilty, but why, then, 
with his dying breath did he insist on his complete 
innocence? Had he a grudge against his supposed 
accomplice, Monsieur de Bresse ? 

Nor does the case resemble any other similar outbreak 
of anonymous letter-writing. Nearly always in such 
cases the author has been a young woman or a middle- 
aged spinster, always of a hysterical temperament. But 
at Tonnerre no mention of any woman was even hinted 
at after the arrest of the two lawyers. Yet in what a 
curious state of mind those two gentlemen must have 
been, guilty or innocent.... What grudge had they 
against society ? 

Alas, the affair must always remain among the 
unsolved mysteries, and the motives for this strange 
episode must come now from the realms of hypothesis 
and imagination. 


POETRY 
FOR FUN 


Ir was LonG before the national performance, 

preparing for heroes, 

carnival-time, time of 

political decorations and the tearing of treaties. 

Long before the prophecies came true. 

For cities also play their brilliant lives. 

They have their nightmares. They have their nights 
of peace. 

Senility, wisecracks, tomb, tomb. 


Bunting, plaster of Paris whores, electrified unicorns. 
Pyramids of mirrors and the winking sphinx, 

flower mosaics on the floors of stores, 

ballets of massacres. Cut-glass sewers, 

red velvet hangings stained the walls of jails, 

white lacquer chairs in the abortionists’, 

boxers, mummies for policemen, wigs 

on the meat at the butchers’, murderers 

eating their last meal under the Arch of Peace. 


The unemployed brought all the orange trees, 
cypress trees, tubbed rubber-plants, and limes, 
conifers, loblolly and the tamaracks, 

incongruous flowers to a grove wherein 

they sat, making oranges out of excelsior 

and coloured crepe paper. For in that cold season 
fruit was golden could not be guaranteed. 
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It was long before the riderless horse came streaming 
hot to the Square. I walked at noon and saw 

that face run screaming through the crowd saying Help 
but its mouth would not open and they could not hear. 


It was long before the troops entered the city 
that I looked up and saw the Floating Man. 
Explain yourself I cried at the last. I am, 

the angel waste, your need which is your guilt, 
answered, affliction and a fascist death. 


It was long before the city was bombed I saw 
fireworks, mirrors, gilt, consumed in flame, 

we show this you said the flames, speak it speak it 
but I was employed then making straw oranges. 
Everything spoke: flames, city, glass, but I 

had heavy mystery thrown against the heart. 


It was long before the fall of the city. 

Ten days before the appearance of the skull. 
Five days until the skull showed clean, 

and now the entry is prepared. 

Carnival’s ready. 

Let’s dance a little before we go home to hell. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 


PORTRAIT OF A FRIEND 


HE HAS SENT me this 
Late and early page 
Caught in the emphasis 
Of last night’s cartonnage, 


POETRY 


Crumpled in the post, 
Bringing to lamplight 
Breath’s abatement, 

Over- and under-statement, 
Mute as a mummy’s pamphlet 


Long cherished by a ghost. 


Who for annunciation has 

The white wings of the sheldrake, 
Labouring water’s praise, 

The blind shriek of the mandrake, 
Broken shells for story, 

Torn earth for love’s near head 
Raised from time’s estuary, 

Fed by the raven’s bread ; 

A trespasser in tombs, 

He bids the grey dust fall 

Groans in the shaping limbs: 
“All stars are in my shawl.” 
Who feels the deathbound sighs, 
Mocks the Winged Horse’s fake, 
Toiling, as with closed eyes, 
Love’s language to remake, 

To draw from their dumb wall 
The saints to a worldly brothel 
That a sinner’s tongue may toll 
And call the place Bethel. 


Trusting a creaking house 
His roof is ruinous, 

So mortal. A real wind 
Beats on this house of sand 
Two tides like ages buffet. 
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The superhuman, crowned 

Saints must enter this drowned 
Tide-race of the mind 

To guess or understand 

The face of this cracked prophet, 
Which from its patient pall 

I slowly take, 

Drop the envelope, 

Compel his disturbing shape, 
And write these words on a wall 
Maybe for a third man’s sake. 


VERNON WATKINS 


porte 
GiORLAGES:ABS 


Now FIGHTING BIRDS fly south across tall seas 
Leave salt of fields-in-air and humming wires 
Migrate along trade-routes with swimmer’s ease 
Knowing what way is safe when the old guide tires. 


The double wingbeat midair calling us 

(Like male emperor moth) or ancient omen 
Of black owl crying mere murder without fuss 
Is proved bird killed like any virile human. 


This shows their aim uncharted, their home lost 

All faith is early nesting—bare despair. 

All hope of landing, ship or some spirit protest 

Just betrays action in the family elsewhere. 
KEIDRYCH ‘RHYS 


Cc 


THE VICTORIAN WATCH 
By LYNETTE ROBERTS 


I STEPPED OuT methodically clasping my gladstone-bag. 
There were a great many patients to be seen so I would 
have to be extremely efficient, clear-headed, bright. 
I checked the four essentials, watch, keys, gladstone-bag, 
and orchid. Yes, all in order. The orchid was a fine 
specimen, many of my patients had remarked on it 
and I in my return was so fascinated by my conservatory 
that I invariably wore out my patients without realizing 
it. I would tell them how many prizes the orchid had 
won—how it grew in an incubator—and how by fastening 
a test-tube to the back of my coat-lapel I was able to 
prolong its life by eight days. 

I bent down to retie one of my boots. The sight of 
one loop considerably larger than the other irritated me. 
As I did so I noticed a small black ant scurrying along 
in a zig-zag fashion. Extraordinary, I thought they were 
always supposed to be so intelligent, so direct in their 
methods. Many of our learned men Matehdkick Hefdt 
and Greekbom had spent half their life writing in their 
favour. By dwelling on this ant I almost forgot to cross 
the road where a track had worn away with the exact- 
ness in which I had selected the same point of crossing 
for the last fifteen years. How foolish this ant was to 
run along in a zig-zag fashion; such things puzzled me 
for I disliked actions without reason. I’d have to study 
this from all angles, perhaps get some books sent along 
from the anthropological library—and visit one day the 
Natural History Museum to see if they had an enlarged 
ant. I seem to remember a female mosquito dangling 
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in one of the ¢ases, “ Always kill zebra-striped mosqui- 
toes,” the notice read, as they carry 234,636,474,750,000 
germs. 

By jove is it? Could itbe? That jibe like an injection 
needle. It was. I pulled up my trousers and bent to kill 
the little beggar. As I refastened the sock to the suspender 
I noticed a whole string of ants—telegraph wires after 
a storm. I looked closer, they had no method whatso- 
ever. Four rows ; and each ant as it rushed along seemed 
to intentionally sweep headfirst into the other, which 
scurried forward in the opposite direction ; another was 
eating his pal, whilst twenty-seven ran in circles. My 
interest now had become so great that I alternately walked 
in both directions to see if I could possibly trace their 
nest. I did. It was a small crack in the earth bridged over 
by a blade of grass. I found an ant-egg outside the crack, 
half sheltered by a scarlet pimpernel—this neglect was 
surely unusual in any animal. Looking closer still around 
this crack, with my nose well to the ground, I saw five 
serrated legs, twelve iridescent eyes, and two pieces of 
spaghetti. By this time my curiosity had become so great 
that I burrowed hard and entered the dark hole. I immedi- 
ately heard a drunk song swaying towards me. Once I 
had got accustomed to the dark brown light I was able 
to distinguish two blue-bottle eyes. I quickly attempted 
to make room for this drunkard, for the tunnel was very 
narrow. This seemed to make no difference for the ant 
merely cursed and swayed over to my side and lifted 
his leg over my boot. I was so amazed at his aim and 
exactitude that he had slipped by me before I had time to 
resist. Was this “How do you do”, I wondered ? 
or was it “ How’s that? ”’ I walked on, intending to ask 
one of the other ants. One came, a dainty little thing in 
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Victorian drawers, and asked for my passport. I am 
a passport, I replied. “ No, your fig-leaf,” she squeaked. 
This psychology interested me. Do all the ants have to 
show their passport at the entrance doors. “ All,” said 
the little blue-bottled ant shining at my inquiries. 
“ Since the Reverend Peabody found us in the jungle 
years and years ago we have always used this fig-leaf. 
It is a distant symbol of a myth he once told us, about 
serpents; and we, to guard from such a monster, have 
decided to only allow those into our State who hold such 
a pass.” There were alternatives open to me; either 
to return and seek a fig-leaf on the horizon or else to 
submit the orchid. This last I did. The Victorian ant was 
delighted, placed it between her two shiny eyes, then 
pranced off, her scarlet shoes tinkling down the tunnel. 
“Will the visitor please pay his entrance fee,’ said 
a metallic voice. So they were hoarders ; but surely not 
as the Naturalists thought. I was determined to see their 
State ; but not at any cost of my own. I peered through 
the slot from where this voice was talking, and offered 
the contents of the gladstone-bag. Thousands of ants 
blundered forward with curious greed, they pulled pills 
out of flasks, floated in swarms on small medical pools, 
and slashed their beetle faces with duels. By this time 
the trap-door was unguarded so I crept slowly in. 

“ A foreign boot,” shrieked a high-pitched voice from 
nowhere. With a quick glance I looked everywhere and 
saw nothing. With a penetrating slower glance I saw 
too much. Method ; they had never heard of the word; 
there was so much jumble and tumble that I could 
hardly distinguish one object from another. Marine 
wigs ribbed and dyed, serrated legs, collared eyebrows, 
and slotted ribbons all bundled together scattered with 
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trim bows. As I was alone in this room, apart from the 
voice, I decided to make an inventory. I took one of the 
patient’s bills out of my left breast pocket and looked 
around to see if I could find a pencil. I saw an emerald 
lip-stick lying on a pair of stays so I used that. I started 
writing :— 

(1) ceiling three walls bone-beamed and a trap. 

No locks—no keys—and no skirting. 

(1) sugar-cane picture rail. 

Four windows covered with leaf veining—fasteners— 
but no catch. 

32 yards of slub-repp (stained three times over in 
the same place). 

The same high-pitched voice whispered in my ear, 
“Tl have the Time Locket, it will do for St. Peabody’s 
Home,” strange, where in the high jinks was this 
voice? I have rather an acute ear and felt certain this 
time it was coming from where I stood, behind the 
slub-repp. 

Four cigarette burns, I hastily put these down, 
thinking of the high scientific value they would have 
when reported before the Board. I then drew the slub- 
repp aside and found a Victorian Queen. She screamed, 
of course, said, ““ Oh, Father, Father Peabody protect 
us, for the foreign boot is near.’’ She was about to 
scream again when her eyes centred on my watch. 
She studied it for some time then rolled her eyes and 
re-screamed. All the blue-bottle ants poured in, rushing 
above each other, through each other, and under each 
other. They were dressed in the clothes of the Victorian 
era, bustled and pinched. They climbed around me, 
backwards and forwards, up and down. I never knew 
inefficiency could produce such a mental strain. I 
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managed to get some bills from my breast coat-pocket 
and flicked them down with these. This did have a 
small effect for some of them were thrown off their 
balance and pushed into the Queen. She protested 
and half-managed to silence them. A few, some forty 
odd, swaggered to one side and set up an immense 
vocal refrain; as they sang they swayed side to side 
and threw up their arms. It then occurred to me how 
ridiculous they looked, these pitch black ants in Victorian 
clothes. Why hadn’t the Reverend Peabody left them 
alone. 

“ Allelulia—alleluououou-lia, oh Mister Peabody, 
little good, little Peabody in your best Sunday suit, 
back to front—back to front. Pray for us, oh lordie, 
with our foreign boot greed.’ The Queen again protested 
but no one wanted to hear so she ogled me in despair. 

“Give me that Time-Rattle for St. Peabody’s Home 
and I will let you go.” I had no choice left but to give 
it to her. She snatched it from me with her sticky 
clawed hands and dangled the watch at her ear. Surely 
she did not expect to wear two earrings on one ear. 

I left hurriedly yet with caution for the mud bricks had 
got rather slippery from floating medicine and rolling 
pills. As I bent to pick up my gladstone-bag I heard 
again the high-pitched voice shriek out :— 

“ Open up the gin, throw out the dice, for the foreign 
mister has brought us a rattle.”’ 

A few hours later I found myself returning home. 
I crossed at the same worn track and continued along 
the pavement until I came to the drive. I walked briskly 
up to the front door and through into the study. For 
some unaccountable reason I wanted a stiff gin and lime. 
I rang for the butler. “ Frigidare, bring me a gin and 
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lime.” “‘ Very good, sir.” Frigidare looked almost as 
surprised as I was, for I seldom drank. In the meantime, 
whilst I was waiting, I went into the dispensary to have 
a word with Procks. 

“ Good-morning, Doctor, successful morning ? ” 

“ Well that is what has been troubling me, Procks. 
Somehow I have a vague recollection that I have been 
down an ant-hole. I think I must have had an accident, 
and yet the whole event is quite consecutively arranged 
in my mind.” 

** But, Doctor, sir—” 

“You need not say it, Procks, I assure you I’m not. 
I have analysed that possibility myself.” 

“Will you have your gin and lime here or in the 
morning-room, sir?” 

“In the study, Frigidare.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

And as I said this I noticed that Frigidare also gave 
me a weighted look, perhaps it was so? “‘ Look here, 
Procks, you have always proved a very good assistant, 
you really must help me to clear up this uncertainty.” 

“Yes, Doctor, by all means; if you will allow me 
to treat you as a patient.” 

To this I consented, and started to tell him every 
detail I could possibly remember. The orchid and watch, 
the Victorian bustles and the inventory. But the more 
I told the more white-eyed Procks appeared. 

‘* But you are wearing your orchid, sir,” he interrupted, 
“though I notice your gladstone-bag is empty. There 
were many medicines in it for your patients weren't 
there? These you seem to have delivered in your 
customary manner.” Now a real fever caught my mind. 
Was I ?-or wasn’t I? which was it? 
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‘What is it, Procks, why do you stare so?” 

“ Sir, your handsome Victorian watch !_ Where is it 
The one you had decided to give Cousin Frumkins 
when you died.” 

This was heart-breaking. Should I look down or 
not? I did. Not even the chain remained. I felt 
desperately in all my pockets including the stamp slits. 
No,.it was not there, nor was there the inventory I had 
written down with the emerald lipstick. 

“ Procks,”’ I said, “ you really must pull me together.” 

He advised me to cancel the alcoholic drink and go 
upstairs and rest on the bed for half an hout. 

I crept up carefully, counting the steps as I went to 
make sure I could count. Yes, all was as it should be. 
Twenty-two steps, five ferns, and two faded prints. 
I lay down very gently because by this time I was 
convinced that Procks was really worried. I continued 
to count the brass knobs at the end of the bed, three 
acorns and seventeen small iron knobs. I would have 
continued to count when suddenly something nipped. 
It was the right foot this time. I hastily turned down 
my sock and saw again another ant—a blue-bottle ant of 
the same variety. I killed it violently, placed it in the 
corner of my handkerchief, and tied a knot. 

Procks came up sooner than I expected. He knocked 
timidly on the door. — 

“ Come in, Procks,”’ I said, now more hopeful at my 
last decision. Procks came in nervously and stood at 
a distance. He had put on his spectacles since I had 
last seen him. I was about to speak and show him the 
blue-bottle ant I had found, when he said in distinct and 
definite tones, “Sir, I have decided that since your 
watch is really lost I think it is quite a sufficient proof 
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for us to conclude, you and I, that you did visit the 
ants.” 

“My dear Procks ”’—this burst of affection for me 
was most unusual, but somehow I was so delighted 
that I forgot to revise my feelings before I spoke. 

“ My dear Procks,’’ I said again, “ that too was my 
decision. I will write out the report immediately, and 
send it up to the Board.” 

“ By the way, Procks, there were seven caterpillars 
in the conservatory this morning. I would like you to 
get rid of them. Buy some insect powder, or speak to 
Frigidare about it.”’ 


FUGUE 
By MERRILL MOORE 


The restaurant was almost deserted. We met, chose a 
guiet place, ordered the table d’héte dinner with vin 
ordinatre, then she began. She had just come back from that 
fabulous country, Australia, by way of the States. She 
wanted help and to tell me all about it. She was a very 
sensitive and intelligent girl. She began : 


“J am very sorry that while I was out there I did not 
find any old issues of interesting magazines to send you. 
In second-hand shops I might have raked you up some. 

“TI had a most singular week-end with the Andrew 
Gillespies at their summer cottage. I called them up and 
asked them to drive up the coast with me to Jake 
Meyrovits’ place for three days. They seemed perfectly 
delighted to have a change, as they were terribly destitute 
and had been living in downtown Euphoria and hated it 
beyond words. Also I described Jake to them as a 
possible patron, for he is the most generous person I 
know—probably out of vanity, but that is beside the 
point—at any rate, he is wildly and almost stupidly 
generous and also greatly impressed with those possessing 
creative gifts. I thought something might come of it 
for the Gillespies, who are as desperate as any two 
people I ever saw. I imagine they have been close to 
starvation the whole time they have been there. Naturally, 
his fantastic idea that he could ever get into the movies 
never worked out. 

‘“ Jake is a very good host and he and his wife were as 
nice as could be to the Gillespies. Anna moved out of 
her room at great inconvenience to herself, and I was 
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obliged to sleep on the living-room couch over the entire 
week-end, thereby getting only three or four hours’ 
sleep each night. I mention these things simply to 
indicate that the Gillespies were treated most hospitably. 
Andrew proceeded to sit through each meal in absolute 
and unshakable silence, looking down at his plate 
with a look of extreme pain. His wife is a very thin 
little girl with an exceedingly lovely face. She is 
intelligent and talkative, and everyone likes her. She 
is the daughter of Lithuanian working people in Sylvania, 
and she has something that goes way beyond breeding — 
she has a sort of nobility about her. At any rate, she 
behaved extraordinarily well over the difficult week-end. 
The first night a whole group, some twenty people, had 
champagne on Jake and went the rounds of the little 
local dance halls. Andrew forbade his wife to come, 
but gloomily came himself. I had learned before this 
that he and his wife have the most morbidly possessive 
relationship I have ever encountered. He does not 
allow her even to go around the corner to the market 
alone. It is one of those relationships that is nearer 
death than love—one of those completely obsessive, 
womb-like emotions that attempts to dispute the sad 
fact that we must await the maggots before we can escape 
from the outlines of our own personalities. Andrew is 
also jealous of his wife without the remotest cause, for 
she worships him, besides being much too bony and 
untidy in her figure to be sought after by other men. 
Anyway, he thought the festivities concealed a con- 
spiracy against him and, I fear, met with the usual polite 
disinterest which tales of conspiracies against one 
inevitably evoke. Andrew has the worst persecution 
mania I ever ran into. He has become obsessed with 
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being the victim of every kind of conspiracy. These 
things are always embarrassing. Well, Andrew ended 
by conversing all evening with a little Spanish drunk 
whom I have known for years, and who kept insulting 
him hideously. Andrew kept coming back for more and 
more. He also bothered the guests by constantly asking 
them to drive him back to the cottage to see if his wife 
was all right. He came up to me to ask me several times 
if I thought anything could happen to her. This was 
irritating because there was a servant in the house, a 
watch dog, and Delirium is the most tranquil little 
country town—also his wife is obviously better able to 
take care of herself than he is. 

‘““The next day there was an expedition to Jake’s 
place in the hills, and the Gillespies went along. The 
hills are not hills as we know them in this country, but 
it is a wild, mountainous region that stretches along the 
ocean as far as the eye can see. I have never heard of 
anyone who wasn’t thunderstruck at their beauty, which 
is indeed breath-taking. Artists, good ones, and photo- 
graphers from all over, come there to work. I have never 
seen anything remotely like it—it is a new experience, 
not merely a new scene. I was counting a good deal 
on Andrew’s being so overwhelmed by such visual 
beauty that he would break through a little of that 
monstrous ego of his and, in his enthusiasm, have some 
sort of contact with his host, who could have done so 
much for him. But Andrew didn’t like the hills at all, 
and at that I gave up completely. Jake was more deeply 
antagonized by him, he told me, than anyone he had 
ever met. 

“‘ That night in the middle of dinner, which Andrew 
was not attending, due to indisposition, he suddenly 
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opened the door and, with an ominous face, ordered his 
wife out. His wife waited until we had finished dinner 
to tell us Andrew’s face had swollen up tremendously 
and that he must see the doctor. Jake, although host to 
a large gathering, gave up his evening to take Andrew 
to the best doctor, whereupon Andrew sat before the 
doctor in stony silence and refused to tell the doctor 
anything at all about his condition. The doctor examined 
him, and declared it was mumps—the one disease most 
calculated to alarm a large household of men, which 
included two young boys, nephews of Jake’s. I was 
certain that it wasn’t mumps, but some psychic creation 
of his own which he had developed to attract attention 
to himself—an attempt at some sort of vengeance on a 
group of men upon whom he had not been able to 
impress his importance. I have seen that particular thing 
done by some people on occasion—people who developed 
violent coughs or went into fits of some kind. All 
through Andrew’s ‘mumps’ he ate enormously in his 
room, and drank beer. He had all the symptoms, but was 
unable to produce a fever in himself. The next day we 
left. Andrew had started to borrow coats and mufflers 
from the Meyrovits’ but I just told him not to do so, for 
it was unnecessary. He then insisted on borrowing a 
hat, because with a muffler around his head he * would 
look conspicuous ’. This was the final straw for me, and 
I told him very crossly that he would look like Peter 
Rabbit on the way home, but that it didn’t really matter. 
He gave me a look of dark, brooding, wounded pride, 
never spoke on the two hundred and fifty mile drive. 
We stopped at an excellent restaurant with European 
food, the best one on the road between the Capital and 
Euphoria, and I offered him whatever he wanted to eat. 
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He stubbornly insisted on a cheese sandwich, which I 
explained they would not have there. But a- cheese 
sandwich it had to be, and they had to send out for it, 
which caused a delay. When I got them home, to my 
amazement he finally spoke, and asked me to drive him 
to a doctor the following day. As they live an hour’s 
drive from me, it meant giving up the next day as well 
to the Gillespies, which I did, and finally had to take them 
to a doctor I knew, for they had none of their own, and 
didn’t want to go to a city clinic or hospital. The 
swelling along the jaws had vanished—he had no sign 
of mumps and the doctor found him in excellent physical 
condition, with all organs sound. 

“* After that, he wrote to the little Spanish drunk, who 
had insulted him, asking him for money, and to-day I 
received a letter from him asking for fifty dollars for an 
abortion, but I refused, for I would never give anyone a 
cent for that purpose. It is obvious that it is absolutely 
vital for them to get back here, and it must be managed 
somehow. They are unhappy and destitute where they 
are, and possibly his psychic condition is being aggravated, 
though my own guess is that he had dementia praecox, 
which will shortly prevail over his talent. If you know 
any admirers of his, I strongly urge you to get up a 
subscription for his return. I know no one here who even 
knows his work, and a personal introduction to any 
rich patron, in his present psychic state, is apt to turn 
out badly. Jake disliked Andrew so much that he let 
him pay the doctor’s fee, which is so unlike Jake as to 
be altogether remarkable. His wife is incredible—in fact, 
she is heroic. On the long drive home, she spoke to 
him patiently and despairingly, as one does to a child 
whom one hopes to distract fora moment: ‘Do you 
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see the ocean, Andrew? Isn’t it nice? Don’t you 
like it?’ 

“ He was on some sort of a miserable job for a while 
and was active in some strike they had. He was dismissed 
much later and is convinced it was a ‘conspiracy’. 
I learned from two friends, who were on the same job 
with him, that they all regarded him as a superior person, 
a person of distinction, and had gone out of their way 
to be nice. He never returned their greetings—never 
talked to one of their fellow-workers, and regardless 
of whether one is a Communist, Trotskyite, or a Con- 
servative, this attitude towards fellow-workers—poor 
devils like himself—certainly does not help. They 
ended by disliking him intensely. I have heard him 
express liking for only one human being, and that is 
Martin Cortino, whom I knew quite well, and whom he 
rather resembles in psychic make-up. They certainly 
have the same nauseating food habits—refusing to eat 
any decent food, and having a preference for cheese 
sandwiches. Towards you, he has a sort of patronizing 
tolerance, but he apparently only likes Cortino. I said 
to his wife that I felt Andrew was so tortured by con- 
tempt for his fellow-man that it might be better for 
himself if he hit people, which would at least be a 
positive act, rather than harbour this negative emotion 
which made him ill. She said, ‘ Oh, but he used to hit 
people, and I cured him of that.’ Both he and Cortino 
seem to have some complex which gives them a snarling 
contempt for all other egos—and I do feel Andrew 
would be happier and healthier hitting people, or at 
least outspokenly insulting them as Cortino does. 
All insanity proceeds from getting stuck inside one’s 
own ego, and not being able to break through—and 
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Andrew is approaching the borderline rapidly. 1 tell 
you all this because there might be some chance of saving 
him—I don’t know. I don’t want to have to see him 
again, because I don’t like people who are as sick as he 
is, but I would do anything I could for his wife, for whom 
I feel deeply sorry. Even if I were certain that Andrew 
had the talent of a minor poet, such as Rimbaud, I 
wouldn’t want to see him, because I think. the modern 
world spends too much affection on little, sick people, 
whose neuroses find perhaps extraordinarily brilliant 
expression in some form of art, but who would really 
be better off dead. Probably you differ, but I am acutely 
aware of psychic illnesses, and it makes me very unhappy. 
I couldn’t bear William Breedon for the same reason. 
Come to think of it, Breedon was a gay, vital person 
compared to Andrew ; at least he didn’t feel sorry for 
himself. I think it is that look of dark, self-enclosed, 
brooding pity for himself on Andrew’s face—and his 
utter lack of Aumour—that makes me feel he is so close 
to insanity. I have seen it before.”’ 


The last spoonful of raspberry ice had disappeared by 
then. I had said nothing, but listened, waiting for my 
demi-tasse. The restaurant was beginning to fill up with 
people, the regular evening crowd. 


PANTOMIME ON THE FRENCH STAGE 
By THOMAS WALTON 


“JUST TAKE ONE of these pills and your wish will be 
granted,” says the old woman. So he does: and it is, 
immediately. His brainless rival becomes a strutting 
turkey-cock, a simple chemist’s pestle a giant syringe, 
the nose on the assistant’s face stretches indecently. 
But the iron railing round his beloved’s prison is really 
a ladder leading to her cell, a table a chariot drawn by 
elves and a ruined wall a leafy arbour in which to take 
a meal whilst the man who refuses to become his father- 
in-law is foiled by a sign-post coming to life, pointing 
first this way, then that, and finally peppering the old 
gentleman’s backside with shot from a blunderbuss. 
The King of Morocco painted on the inn-signboard 
comes down and gobbles up the food that has just been 
put on the table. The bear in the witch’s cave nods gravely, 
but the monkey slaps faces and the mummy kicks the 
other end, then, tired, they all yawn in chorus with the 
pictures on the wall. Settle down to read by candle 
light and the candle grows ten feet high; so does the 
chair. Candle drops to normal height, chair remains 
aloft, then drops, just as candle, beanstalk-wise, is 
growing up again. Reading impossible, reader lets the 
skeleton put him into a huge cauldron with a lot of 
vegetables. What looks like a wall is really a pedestal 
on which Folly is seated—or is it a fat serving-maid ? 
No, it’s a student. ‘It isn’t, it’s a drummer-boy, but it’s 
Folly all the time, really. Night has fallen; one lantern 
splits up into three and the bench nonchalantly tips 
weary travellers to the ground. Alguazils become 
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Pierrots, Seringuinos, the prospective father-in-law, is 
seen to be Zephyr and Sottinez, the hated rival, Flora ! 
A ballet marks the end, not, as might be expected, of 
a fantastic nightmare, but of the first act of Les Pilules 
du Diable,a féerie first performed at the Cirque Olympique 
on 16th February, 1839... - 

But the curtain has already risen on Act II. The fun 
continues. Stove into pedestal bearing Sarah the 
Sorceress; table into desk. Chairs and table skating 
about the stage; family portraits eating and drinking 
and finally swallowing the tray; table disappearing 
into looking-glass. A game of tric-trac hurled across 
the stage is a cage big enough to hold a man. A nice 
quiet nursing home, just the place for a rest cure, is 
suddenly filled with the noise of hunting-horns and the 
clangour of metal; the noise is unbearable and the 
bounds of reason are smashed to atoms when the bars 
fall from the windows of a mad-house, freeing all the 
lunatics and turning everything completely topsy-turvy, 
so that the hated rival and his would-be father-in-law 
are obliged to walk out on their hands instead of on 
their feet. A man looks out of the window of a barber’s 
shop; gigantic razor drops like a guillotine; head 
rolls in the dust, headless body running after it. Father- 
in-law and rival blown sky-high when train explodes ; 
human limbs come dropping from the sky—father- 
in-law’s, evidently, since the rival is seen to be 
flattened out against a neighbouring wall. Revived by 
a cocktail of vitriol, quicksilver, and melted lead, he 
catches fire inside and is saved by a chain of glasses of 
water passed from hand to hand. Scattered limbs are 
reassembled and become father-in-law whose left arm 
has to be rescued from the jaws of a dog. One table 
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suddenly splits up into three, but the food on all three 
immediately flies on to a fourth and a man’s head spins 
round on his shoulders like the head of a ventriloquist’s 
dummy as the act whizzes to its close. 

Act III is no anti-climax. Glass works; heat un- 
bearable. Seringuinos and his valet fling off their clothes 
and find themselves frozen stiff in an ice-house. Candle 
into Catherine-wheel; chairs into whirligigs. Giant 
frogs leap from a pond and chase the village washer- 
women. House, chair, table, wine-bottle, woman grow 
to enormous dimensions and as quickly shrink to the 
size of toys, whilst the wheels fly off a coach which 
becomes first a well and then a cobbler’s shop. When 
Sottinez appears sitting on a little truck, man and truck 
are cleft in twain by the blow of a sword, each half 
going off in a different direction. Sorceress into ravishing 
beauty ; Folly into handsome drummer-boy. Elope- 
ment. Spell broken. Hero gets Heroine with Father’s 
approval, Hated Rival is foiled. So they all take a 
flying leap one after the other into a gigantic mouth 
and find themselves all beautifully arranged for a dazzling 
apotheosis in the Empire of Folly. Ballet. Tableau 
général. Curtain. That ends the féerie of féerzes. 

Paris had never seen such a bag of theatrical tricks, 
though féerie had been a popular form of drama since 
the end of the eighteenth century. Martainville’s Pied 
de Mouton (1807) had caused a sensation in its day, 
but the Pilules, hailed immediately as a masterpiece, 
for trickery at least, has never been equalled. 

Of its three authors—Ferdinand Laloue, Anicet 
Bourgeois, and Laurent—one, Laurent, was an English- 
man. He had come to Paris in 1820, at the age of nineteen, 
and his success at the Théatre de la Gaité, in a double 
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clown act with his younger brother, led to the pair of 
them being engaged in 1824, at the Thédtre des Funam- 
bules. There, as actor, author, and inventor of tricks, 
he rivalled the great Deburau. It was chiefly for him 
that Charles Nodier composed his pantomine Le Songe 
d’Or. In the Pilules he played the part of the foolish 
tival, Sottinez. He is said to have retired from the 
stage in 1855 and died on 14th July, 1872. 

Like many of his fellow countrymen, Laurent had 
a great reputation in France for his clever trap-work 
and acrobatics. In the eighteenth century the Parisian 
fairs of St. Germain and St. Laurent had seen many 
English players—among them a Matthews and a Grimaldi 
—who were always reckoned superior to the French 
as acrobats and clowns. An English troupe of mimes, 
including Barnes the clown, had had a great success 
in the summer of 1830 at the Théatre des Nouveautés. 
When they returned to England after the Revolution 
of July, French actors tried to carry on in the same piece, 
The White Cat. Bouffé, who took over the part of Clown, 
soon found the exertion of leaping through traps 
(inventions diaboliques) and through windows on’ to 
blankets too much for his strength, and had to retire 
with a bout of fever. His understudy, Mathieu, with- 
drew with pneumonia after five performances. 

The cast of Les Pilules du Diable included, as well 
as Laurent, two English acrobats, Lawrence and Redisha, 
whose turns included a pas des Pierrots and the scene 
with the giant frogs. “ Ces fréres siamois de la gambade,”’ 
Théophile Gautier called them, “ two demons for whom 
the law of gravity does not exist.” Lawrence and 
Redisha were almost as great an attraction as, thirty 
years later, the Hanlon-Lees—and for the same reasons, 
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for French mimes never cultivated the acrobatic style 
of the English. 

It was Laurent’s English training which made him so 
ready an inventor, or adapter, of stage tricks. He was 
responsible for the house that increased and diminished 
in size ; he had used it at the Funambules in a pantomime, 
Ma mére l’Oie ou Arlequin et l’euf d’or, in 1830, but the 
trick of the man beheaded by the giant razor was brought 
from England to the Nouveautés by Barnes and his 
companions. Take away the wealth of trickery, discount 
the acrobatics of Lawrence and Redisha, and Les Pilules 
is just a well written example of a type of drama popular 
a hundred years ago. 

Féerte is melodrama plus a supernatural element 
which provides ample scope for the use of trick scenery 
and costumes, traps and even fireworks. The plot is 
generally of the “ course-of-true-love-never-did-run 
smooth ”’ category, in which a pair of lovers is protected 
from the machinations of a bad fairy by a talisman 
which a good fairy never fails to provide. The father 
of the girl usually opposes the match and offers a num- 
skull in place of the dashing hero. Just before the end 
of the piece the hero, or the heroine, or possibly both, 
falls victim to the bad fairy only to be saved in the 
nick of time and swept away to announce their engage- 
ment on the steps of a magnificent palace. Sometimes 
the story is taken from a well-known fairy tale—Puss in 
Boots, Cinderella, Blue Beard, or Riquet a la Houppe— 
but generally it is the one outlined above, set in some 
remote period or some exotic country. The title may 
be the name of the object which acts as talisman: /e 
Pied de Mouton, la Queue du Diable, la Queue de Lapin, 


or even /a Queue de la Poéle / 
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There is nothing “ whimsy ” about French féeries ; 
the dream-like quality they all possess is not the elusive 
vagueness of the Symbolists but the inconsequence, 
the horror even, of the dream according to Freud. 
The authors were men of the theatre writing in a form 
which made the fullest possible use of the machinery 
and actors at their disposal; their sole aim was to 
please their public. Had they been theorists into the 
bargain their work might now have occupied a more 
important place in histories of French literature, for 
they were often more successful than the great masters 
in realizing that escape from the limitations of time, space, 
and even reason so eagerly sought after by the Romantic 
writers. Féerie, however, seems to have been looked on 
as rather vulgar; it was not “taken up” by the 
intellectuals, as was pantomime, and so remained at the 
level its authors intended—that of the average seeker 
after entertainment. 

That it was by no means a form of entertainment 
concocted largely pour les enfants is made clear by the 
version of Little Red Riding-Hood by Frédéric and 
Brazier, played at the Porte Saint-Martin in 1818. The 
wolf is no wild beast of the forest but Alidor, the local 
squire, whose amorous exploits have won for him the 
nickname le loup des Ardennes. The heroine is a simple, 
very simple, village maid called Simplette for clarity’s 
sake ; she is told that she will remain pure as long as 
she possesses her little red chaperon. Alidor tries hard 
to deprive Simplette of her dainty headgear and, disguised 
as her grandmother, in the “ Oh, Grandmamma, what 
large eyes you’ve got”’ scene, is prevented from doing 
so only by the intervention of a thoughtful fairy who 
reminds him that “le riche orgueilleux qui abuse de sa 
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puissance et de sa fortune, est puni tét ou tard”’. So, for 
anything we know, Simplette may have worn her little 
red riding-hood for many a long year. 

Flaubert collaborated in the writing of one féerie, 
Le Chéteau des Ceurs, which was never acted, for the 
obvious reason, one suspects, that it was too intellec- 
tualized. The over-subtle trickery of its “Ile de la 
Toilette ’’, and the plodding satire of its “‘ Royaume 
du Pot-au-Feu” are too much of a spectacle dans un 
fauteuil to be successfully expressed in terms of wood, 
canvas, and lighting. Théodore de Banville’s Riquet 2 
la Houppe makes delightful reading, but it has never 
been produced in any theatre. Yet these two works are 
probably more widely known than the products of 
writers like Martainville, Hapdé, or Cuvelier de Trie, 
men of the theatre, whose work had true entertainment 
value. Maeterlinck’s L’Ozseau Bleu is the one intellectual 
féerie which has had a certain success, but good old féerie, 
full of tricks and traps, tinsel and tarlatan, ballet and 
limelight, filled the Théatre du Chatelet until about 
ten years ago, until Malikoko, roi des négres, and Les 
Millions de l’Oncle Sam were packed away in favour of 
Show Boat and The Desert Song. 

It is time féerie was rediscovered, for it is surely an 
ancestor of Expressionism—Strindberg’s Dream Play 
must certainly have been inspired by it—and it has 
much in common with the horrific fantasy of Walt 
Disney and the bewildering inconsequence of the 
Surrealists. Tricks and machinery are now more or less 
taboo, except in revue and pantomime. In France, at 
the Théatre Pigalle, both Sacha Guitry (in //1stozres 
de France) and Jules Romains (in Donogoo) have failed 
to re-establish them as an essential part of dramatic 
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entertainment. In England Mr. Priestley (in Johnson 
over Jordan) has been too timid to make use of them, 
whilst Mr. MacNeice’s Out of the Picture has lost much 
in production by the modification of the trick scenes 
indicated by the printed text. 

So we look to the film for our féerie and as we go 
through Lullaby Land and round the Old Mill we 
wonder what Disney would make of an imitation- 
burlesco-tragi-comi-diabolico-féerie like Gentil de Chavaig- 
nac’s Petites Danaides or a vaudeville-folie-comi-parade 
as hectic as Desaugiers’s and Gentil’s L’Ogresse ou la 
Belle au Bois Dormant, where the villains perish in a 
vat of writhing serpents which suddenly changes to 
a beautiful throne on which the Sleeping Beauty and 
Prince Fortuné are united by Cupid during a hearty 
rendering of the chorus :— 


Gai, gai, toujours le ciel 
Récompense 
L’ innocence. 
Gai, gai, toujours le ciel 
Punit le coeur criminel. 


“MONTAGE IN 193872 


By S. M. EISENSTEIN 
(Concluded) 


(Translated by STEPHEN GARRY; technical check by 
Ivor MONTAGU) 


MILTON IS PARTICULARLY good in battle scenes. Here 
his personal experience and personal impressions are 
frequently embodied. Hilaire Belloc justly wrote of 
him :— 

“Everything martial, combining—as such things do—both 
sound and multitude, had appealed to Milton since the civil wars 


. .. His imagination seized especially upon the call of its music 
and the splendour of its colour... .” ? 


And, consequently, he frequently described the 
heavenly battles with such strongly earthly detail that 
he was often the subject of serious attacks and reproaches 
for so doing. 

Studying the pages of his poem, and in each individual 
case analysing the determining qualities and expressive 
effects of each example, we become extraordinarily 
enriched in experience of the auditory-visual co- 
distribution of images in sound montage. 

But here are the images themselves :— 


Tue APPROACH OF THE “ Host oF SATAN” 


Pear telat 
Farr in th’ Horizon to the North appeer’d 
From skirt to skirt a fierie region, stretcht 
In battailous aspect, and neerer view 
1 Article first published in Jskusstvo Kino, No. 1 (January), 1939; pre- 


vious instalments in Life and Letters To-Day, Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 
2 H. Belloc, Milton, Cassell and Co., 1935, p- 255- 
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Bristl’d with upright beams innumerable 

Of rigid Spears, and Helmets throng’d, and Shields 
Various, with boastful Argument portraid, 

The banded Powers of Satan hasting on 

With furious expedition... .”} 


Note the cinematographic instruction in the third full 
line to change the set-up: “neerer view” ! 


Tue CoRRESPONDING MOVEMENT OF THE “‘ HEAVENLY Hosts ” 


ee 


... That proud honour claim’d 

Azazel as his right, a Cherube tall: 

Who forthwith from the glittering Staff unfurld 
Th’ Imperial Ensign, which full high advanc’t 
Shon like a Meteor streaming to the Wind, 
With Gemms and Golden lustre rich imblaz’d, 
Seraphic arms and Trophies: all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing Martial sounds : 

At which the universal Host upsent 

A shout that tore Hells Concave, and beyond 
Frighted the Reign of Chaos and old Night. 
All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand Banners rise into the Air 

With Orient Colours waving: with them rose 
A Forrest huge of Spears: and thronging Helms 
Appear’d, and serried Shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable: Anon they move 

In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of Flutes and soft Recorders; such as rais’d 
To highth of noblest temper Hero’s old 
Arming to Battel,...” 2 


A section from the battle itself. I give it in the same 
two types of transcription as the fragment from Pushkin’s 
Poltava. Once broken up into lines (as in Milton), and 
a second time set out in accordance with the various 


1 J. Milton, Poetical Works, 1938, Oxford University Press (Humph 
Milford). Paradise Lost, The Vi ere, p. 180. * ae! 


* Ibid. (c), Book I, 11. 533-553, pp. 194, 195. 
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compositional set-ups, as a shot-script, where each 
number has a corresponding montage piece, or shot. 


First transcription :— 


E 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VE 
Vit 


AL 
XI. 
XIU. 
XIV. 
Ve 


ee 


...in strength each armed hand 

A Legion; led in fight, yet Leader seemd 
Each Warriour single as in Chief, expert 

When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 

Of Battel, open when, and when to close 

The ridges of grim Warr; no thought of flizht, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 

That argu’d fear; each on himself reli’d, 

As onely in his arm the moment lay 

Of victorie; deeds of eternal fame 

Were don, but infinite: for wide was spred 
That Warr and various ; somtimes on firm ground 
A standing fight, then soaring on main wing 
Tormented all the Air; all Air seemd then 
Conflicting Fire: long time in eeven scale 


The Battel hung... .” + 


Second transcription :— 


La 
e 


eee aN 


Io. 


I2. 


led in fight, yet Leader seemd each Warriour single as in 
Chief, 

expert when to advance, 

or stand, 

or turn the sway of Battel, 

open when, 

and when to close thé ridges of grim Warr ; 

no thought of flight, 

none of retreat, no unbecoming deed that argu’d fear ; 

each on himself reli’d as onely in his arm the moment lay 
of victorie ; 

deeds of eternal fame were don, but infinite : 

for wide was spred that Warr and various ; 

somtimes on firm ground a standing fight, 


1 Ibid. (b), 11. 231-246, p. 301. 
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13. then soaring on main wing tormented all the Air ; 
14. all Air seemd then conflicting Fire: 
15. long time in eeven scale the Battel hung... . 


As in the case of the Pushkin quotation, here also 
there proves to be an identical number of lines and 
separate shot-pictures. Again just as in Pushkin, there 
is built up here a contrapuntal design of non-coincidences 
between the limits of the representations and the limits 
of the rhythmical articulations. 

One is moved to exclaim, in the words of Milton 
himself, from another part of the same poem :— 


66 


. . . mazes intricate, 
Eccentric, intervolv’d yet regular 
Then most, when most irregular they seem... .”} 


One other fragment from the passage where the 
rebellious angels are cast into Hell :— 


“Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check’d 
His Thunder in mid Volie, for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of Heav’n: 
I. The overthrown he rais’d, and as a Heard 
II. Of Goats or timerous flock together throngd 
III. Drove them before him Thunder-struck, pursu’d 
IV. With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
V. And Chrystall wall of Heav’n, which op’ning wide, 
VI. Rowld inward, and a spacious Gap disclos’d 
VII. Into the wastful Deep; The monstrous sight 
VIII. Strook them with horror backward, but far worse 
IX. Urg’d them behind ; headlong themselves they threw 
X. Down from the verge of Heav’n, Eternal wrauth 
XI. Burnt after them to the bottomless Pit. 


Nine dayes they fell... .” 2 


1 Tbid. (d), Book V. 11. 622-4, p. 287. 
* Thid. (b), 11. 853-866, 871, pp. 315, 316. 
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The same fragment, arranged in the form of a shot- 


script _— 


es 


The overthrown he rais’d, and, 

as a Heard of Goats or timerous flock together throngd 

drove them before him Thunder-struck, 

pursu’d with terrors and with furies to the bounds and 
Chrystall wall of Heav’n, 

which op’ning wide, rowld inward, 

and a spacious Gap disclos’d 

into the wastful Deep ; 

The monstrous sight strook them with horror backward, 

But far worse urg’d them behind ; 

Headlong themselves they threw down from the verge of 
Heav’n, 

Eternal wrauth burnt after them to the bottomless Pit. 


It would be possible to quote from Milton as many 


such instructive examples as might be wished. 


The formal outline of a poem usually observes the 


style of stanzas internally distributed according to 
metrical articulation—in lines. But poetry also provides 
us with another form of outline, which has a powerful 
representative in Mayakovsky. In his “‘ chopped line”’ 
the articulation is carried through not to accord with 
the limits of the line, but with the limits of the “ shot”. 


Mayakovsky does not work in lines :— 


“Emptiness. Wing aloft. 
Into the stars carving your way.” 


He works in shots. 


“* Emptiness. 
Wing aloft, 


Into the stars carving your way.” * 


ane Vor i Mayakovsky, Stikhi, Poemi, Proza, Detsizdat, Moscow, 1938, To 
Sergei Yesenin, p. 217. The poem is in memoriam. 
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Here Mayakovsky cuts his line just as an experienced 
practitioner of montage would in constructing a typical 
scene of a “conflict” (the “ stars’ and “ Yesenin ’’). 
First—the one. Then—the other. Next the conflict 
of the one with the other. 


ce 


1. Emptiness (if we had to take this “ shot”, we should take 
the stars so as to emphasize the void, yet at the same time making 
their presence felt). 

2. Wing aloft. 

3. And only in the zhird piece do we plainly portray the content 
of the first and second pieces in the circumstances of the conflict. 


As we see, and as could be multiplied by other 
instances, Mayakovsky’s creation is exceedingly graphic 
in this respect of montage. In general, however, in this 
direction it is more interesting to turn back to the 
classics, because they belong to a period when 
“‘ montage ’’ as such was not even heard of. Mayakovsky, 
after all, belongs entirely to that period in which montage 
thinking and montage principles have become widely 
current in all sorts of arts that border on literature : 
in the theatre, in the cinema, in photomontage, etc. 
Consequently, examples of strict realistic montage 
writing actually from the treasury of the classic 
inheritance, where interactions of this nature with 
bordering spheres were either less, or else entirely 
non-existent (for example, with the cinema), are the 
more pointed and more interesting and, even, the most 
instructive. 

However, whether in visual, in auditory, or in visual- 
auditory combinations, whether in the creation of an 
image, a situation, or in the “ magical” incarnation 
before our eyes of the images of the dramatis persona— 
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whether in Milton or in Mayakovsky—everywhere we 
find similarly present this same method of montage. 

What is the conclusion to be drawn from everything 
I have said up to now? 

The conclusion is that there is no contradiction 
between the method whereby the poet writes, the 
method whereby the actor incarnating the work acts 
within himself, the method whereby the same actor 
accomplishes his performance within the shot, and that 
method whereby his actions, his performance, and also 
the actions of his surroundings and environment (and 
in general the whole material of a cinematograph film) 
are made in the director’s hands to flash, sparkle and 
overflow through the agency of the montage exposition 
and construction of the film as a whole. For in equal 
measure at the basis of them all lie the same vitalizing 
human properties and determining factors that are 
inherent in every man, as equally in every human and 
vital art. 

No matter in what polar circles each of these spheres 
may appear to move, they could not and cannot but 
meet in the final kinship and unity of a method such as 
we now perceive in them. 

These postulates place before us with new force the 
issue that masters of film art should not only study 
dramaturgic-literary writing and the actor’s craft, but 
also and equally must they master all the subtleties of 
cultural montage writing. 


CAVALCADE OF THE CARTOON FILMS 
By H. J. ELWIS 


(Part II) 
(Concluded ) 


LET US NOW turn to a modern cartoon film studio 
and see how an animated cartoon is drawn and photo- 
graphed to-day. Whenasuitable story has been selected or 
written it is formed into a script. This script details each 
scene, and puts down the décor or background, which 
gives the surroundings for the actors. The correct 
relation of the figures to the backgrounds, asina painting, 
is of the utmost importance. The correct composition 
of décor is almost as important as the animation itself. 

The artist now begins his work. He must decide on 
the characters that are to take parts in his story. This 
requires much care and thought, and may take anything 
from a day to several weeks. Very often when a new 
character is to be introduced the artist will have made a 
small model, which he will use as a guide for his drawings. 
It is necessary, without forfeiting charm, humour, or 
caricature, to eliminate any superfluous details, because 
it has to be remembered that throughout the production 
of the film, these characters will have to be drawn many 
thousands of times in thousands of different positions. 

After this preliminary work the story is completely 
analysed. Each scene is divided into sketches or inci- 
dents, each incident is divided into movements. This 
analysis is tedious, but it is as important to the smooth 
running and continuity of the film as the animation and 
technical work which follows. 

The key-artist can now start work on the animation 
of each movement. He must have a keen sense of 
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humour, and be an excellent draughtsman with a first- 
class understanding of music and rhythm in order to be 
able to synchronize the movement of the figures with 
the sound track. 

He will have first to decide how many drawings will 
go to make up each movement, bearing in mind that the 
animation of every movement must be synchronized 
with the music. Should he decide on, say, twenty-five 
drawings, he will then proceed—as described above— 
to make key-drawings numbers 1, 9, 17, and 25. He will 
then draw the chief betweens, numbers 5 (1-9), 13 (9-17), 
and 21 (17-25). 

The intermediary drawings now have to be made. 
The artists who draw these detweens have to subordinate 
themselves to the style and treatment of the key-draughts- 
man. They must realize that uniformity in the finished 
cartoon is more important than their personal ideas. 
The betweener has to be accurate and have a keen sense 
of movement. He will first make the drawings 3, 7, 11, 
15, 19, and 23, and finally finish the movement with the 
even numbers. 

The animation is now complete. The drawings are 
not sketches, they represent the exact lines that we see 
on the screen. Every detail that is to appear, from the 
light in the eye to the shadow of a figure, has to be 
drawn for each phase of the moving parts. These first 
drawings are made with fine pencil on thin paper. This 
paper must be thin enough to allow sufficient light for 
tracing to shine through seven or eight sheets. 

The animated drawings are not yet ready to be 
photographed. In order to relate the moving parts to 
the stationary background it is necessary that every 
single drawing should be traced on to transparent 
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celluloid. The sheets of celluloid also have holes to 
correspond to the registration pegs. The drawing is 
registered on the glass table and the celluloid is placed 
over it. It is thus assured before the tracing begins that 
the position of the drawing on the celluloid will have 
the correct relationship to all the other parts of the scene. 

Tracing is a task that involves a great deal of care 
and accuracy. Bad tracing will completely spoil the 
many months of work spent on the animation. Tracers 
need months of training to enable them to maintain an 
absolutely unfaltering line. They must avoid putting 
any part of their hands on the celluloid as moisture 
prevents the ink from taking. The tracing is done in 
ink, and a colour is used that will correspond with that 
in which the figure is afterwards to be painted. 

After the last celluloid has been traced, the sheets 
are reversed and the outline of the drawings is filled in 
with the correct colour. It is not possible to colour the 
celluloid on the right side as the liquid paint would 
interfere with the careful and finely-traced contour. 
To ensure uniformity of colour all the paint of one 
particular colour has to be mixed before painting is 
started. One colour is applied throughout the whole 
series of drawings, and this is allowed to dry before the 
next one is started. In order to insure the same intensity 
of colour throughout, it is usual for the painter to com- 
pare each wash, not only with any of his own colouring, 
but with a sketch previously prepared by the animator. 

What we sense as a flicker on the screen is often 
caused by a supply of the original mixture of paint 
running out in the course of the work. 

We have now come to the final stage, drawings are 
ready to be photographed. The camera is not horizontal, 
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as in ordinary photography, but vertical. The back- 
ground is laid on the glass table some distance from 
the camera. The exact distance is determined by the size 
of the background that is being used. Strong lamps, 
arranged to give carefully measured light, are placed 
around it. Great care must be taken to avoid any light 
being directly reflected into the lens. This whole 
apparatus is called the cartoon-bench. Each separate 
celluloid is taken in its correct order, laid over the 
background, held in position by the registration pegs, 
pressed down by a heavy glass plate, and exposed. 
* * * 


There are certain movements that can only be success- 
fully produced with the help of the camera. One of 
these is the panorama. Until the introduction of the 
panorama effect a figure passing rapidly across the 
screen appeared to move so quickly that it was impossible 
to follow it with the eye. Yet to-day we see our cartoon 
stars racing endlessly across the screen, though we 
are still able to see all the details of their movement. 
How is this done? The figure appears to be moving and 
yet it never passes out of our sight. In point of fact the 
figure does not move. Its limbs go through the move- 
ments that would make it move, but the whole does not 
change its position. Each phase of the animation is 
drawn in the usual way, but its position on the celluloid 
sheet does not change. When the drawings are ready to 
be photographed they are in turn placed on the cartoon 
bench over a long panoramic background. This back- 
ground is several times the length of the actual view. 
After a phase has been photographed, the background is 
moved a stage in the direction opposite to that in which 
the figure is to appear to move; the figure does not move. 
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For example, a series of drawings may show a 
man walking towards a tree. What really happens is 
that the tree approaches the man. When animating, the 
moving leg is shown in its progressive stage, while the 
standing leg is made to move backwards. For each 
phase to be photographed the background is moved 
slightly in the opposite direction. This kind of move- 
ment is called movement on the spot. 

Another series of drawings would show how quickly 
the man would move out of sight if the panorama effect 
were not used. 

A still more realistic effect is produced if the back- 
ground is divided into sky, middle distance, and fore- 
ground. All these different backgrounds are moved 
past the movement on the spot at slightly different speeds. 
The relativity of this motion is illustrated by looking 
out of the window of a train. Clouds on the horizon 
seem to be moving very little indeed, meadows and 
hills in the middle distance seem to move more quickly, 
while the telegraph poles beside the railway lines seem 
to be moving very fast indeed.? 

Although imitation of nature has never been the 
purpose of the cartoon film artist, it is to his advantage 
when creating from nature to be able to make his 
characters appear as real as possible. The eye is trained 
from birth to see objects in their dimensions. There 
is thus an artificial appearance about anything two- 
dimensional. A szi/l pattern in two dimensions is 
understandable, but flat movement is very difficult to 
appreciate. In the last few years, therefore, it has been 
the ambition of film artists to develop their medium, to 


* The apparent movement of an object seen by a moving eye depends on 
the angle subtended by the eye at any two points on its path. 
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give to the eye some impression of depth. Let us see 
how this is done. 

Some illusion of three dimensions is obtained by 
making a three-dimensional model of the background 
instead of drawing it on cardboard. This model is 
placed beneath the glass table on which are the celluloids, 
and the whole is easily photographed. 

The illusion of depth and reality is further ensured 
by the multi-plane system. The scenes are divided into 
various foreground and background elements. These 
elements are drawn on glass—through which, of course, 
it is possible to photograph—the animated phases of the 
particular element, on celluloid, are placed over them, 
each element is placed at the correct level, and the whole 
is photographed. Thus when various characters are 
photographed at different levels there is a convincing 
relationship not only between the characters themselves 
but between the characters and the background. 

The greatest difficulty in the development of multi- 
plane is the maintenance of the correct relationship of 
colour intensity between the various levels. 

Multi-plane technicolour is the furthest technical 
development of the cartoon film. We will later consider 
various practical applications of this extremely well 
advanced medium for expression. 

It is interesting to speculate whether time will show 
a further development of the three-dimensional effect. 
Whether it will be possible, without losing the smooth- 
ness of movement, to make the animated figures them- 


selves appear round. 


1 The first film to use multi-plane technicolour was Walt Disney’s film 
The Old Mill. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs was also made in this 


way. 
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Tue FAROE IsLanps are the subject of Miels Peter, 
a Danish book by William Heinesen, to be published, 
in translation, by Routledge. 


* aS * 


The first full-length biography of Edward Thomas 
is announced by Heinemann. ~The author is John 
Moore, who has had at his disposal the whole of the 
poet’s correspondence ; the title is The Life and Letters 
of Edward Thomas, and the price is 15s. 


* * * 


The same firm announce the autobiography of 
Havelock Ellis, begun at the age of forty. The probable 
price is stated to be one guinea. 


* * % 


From the days of the Regency there has been an 
unbroken succession of scissor-artists, whose work is 
to be seen in the National Portrait Gallery as well as 
in museums throughout the country. A book on the 
technique of the craft has been written by Hubert 
Leslie and will be published by John Lane (The Bodley 
Head) under the title of Silhouettes and Scissor-Cutting 
(6s.). The author took up scissor-cutting (surely the 
word should be portrait-cutting >) twenty years ago 
and has cut nearly 20,000 silhouette-portraits. 


* * * 
Times have not been too easy for those who write 


the “ blurbs” in publishers’ catalogues, and thus (we 
hope) it happens that there is a certain confusion 
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produced by two adjoining paragraphs in Hutchinson’s 
autumn list. Regarding Shadows on the Baltic (125. 6d.), 
it is stated that “‘ Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia are the 
new powder-kegs of Europe... it is more than likely 
that these countries will shortly be in the news”. The 
next book announced is Christopher Sidgwick’s Germany 
Invites and this “ guide book de luxe’’, we are told, 
“ will be a source of delight and invaluable help to the 
discerning traveller.’’ Will be, but when ? 


a x ae 


No. 56 of Mercurius Britannicus, Maggs Brothers’s 
“monthly bulletin of English Literature and History 
prior to 1800”, offers David Garrick’s copy of 
Shakespeare’s Poems (£7 Ios.), a seventeenth-century 
Comical Romance, or Facetious History of a Company 
of Strowling Players (£10), an eighteenth-century packet 
of seven Jovial Drolls or Farces, calculated for the 
Meridian of Bartholomew and Southwark Fairs (£3 15s.), 
and a Horn Book in Amber, circa 1800 (£18 18s.). 


* a * 


A musical score in manuscript of the seventeenth 
century is offered by the same firm for £5. This contains 
seventeen dance movements by Christopher Simpson, 
and twenty-four by John Jenkins, “ the earliest English 
composer of instrumental music, and teacher of Roger 
L’Estrange and Roger North.” 


* * * 


Forthcoming additions to the Home University 
Library (Butterworth, 2s. 6d.) include Roman and Celtic 
Britain (C. F. S. Hawkes) and Modern India (L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams). 
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Juvenile literature increases in scope every year. 
Among the many new books announced for the young 
this winter, it is pleasant to see in the list of Blackie and 
Son an old favourite of an elder generation when 
young—Henty. Five of his books, including Under 
Wellington’s Command, are published at 3s. 6d., while 
the Henty Library at 2s. 6d. contains most of those 
beloved double titles—By Pike and Dyke, For Name 
and Fame, By Conduct and Courage, and, indeed, no less 
than thirty-nine volumes. 


* e aE 


David Horner, a contributor to this and previous 
issues, is the author of Was it Yesterday? (8s. 6d.), 
which Macmillan publish this month. 


* 7 %S 


Allen and Unwin are the English publishers of three 
books by the late Professor Freud—Jntroductory Lectures 
on Psycho-Analysis, Delusion and Dream and The 
Interpretation of Dreams. This last is in its thirteenth 
impression, the translation was recently revised and a 
cheap edition is published at 125. 6d. 


* * % 


H. J. Elwis’s articles in the cinema section of this, and 
the previous, number will be included in his book 
Cavalcade of the Cartoon Films (Laidlaw and Laidlaw). 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
POETRY 
THE MAP OF LOVE. Dyan Tuomas. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


IT Is KNOWN that Mr. Thomas has a power of phrases, 
phrases that sound as if they meant something grand. 
“In the beginning was Bethlehem”; “the story was 
dead from the devil up”; “she cut the bread so thin 
she could see London through the white pieces” ; 
those three have varying powers. The first is almost a 
summary of doctrine (not that it was necessarily meant 
so); the second is fortunate realism; the third is 
nonsensical delight. Such powers run, a little 
disconnectedly, through all the book, which is composed 
of sixteen poems and seven prose pieces, of which one 
gives its name to the volume. It is a title the significance 
of which varies in each age; one has known those who 
have drawn it and has drawn it oneself; and Mme de 
Scudéry did one after her kind; and “ my America, 
my Newfoundland” has a hint of it. “Here dwell, 
said Sam Rib, the two-backed beasts. He pointed to 
his map of Love, a square of seas and islands and strange 
continents with a forest of darkness at each extremity.” 
Such an opening encourages the mind and heart; but 
it is perhaps the heart that is most affected afterwards, 
when Beth Rib and Reuben go through the ten fields 
where Great-Uncle Jarvis lies with a different woman 
under each hedge, or when (in another story) the child 
runs to nail upon an elder tree an idiot come from the 
Jarvis hills. The Jarvis land, whether or not it exists, 
is Mr. Thomas’s world here, only it is not, I think, 
mentioned in the poems. 
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The prose tales are, in a way, fairy tales—“ stories,” 
to borrow a description, “ of the quick and the undead 
in the Jarvis hills ”? and something worse than the Jarvis 
land, ‘“‘ the eleventh valley in the seaward travel,” where 
the dream that is no dream skulks, and the scarecrow 
kisses the lover back. What, of course, is still a little 
uncertain is whether Mr. Thomas is talking of anything, 
whether these Romeo and Juliet beauties and horrors 
are capable of becoming the thing happening. I think 
it myself; I could believe Mr. Thomas was speaking 
correctly of himself in the other poetic sense when he 
says : 

My one and noble heart has witnesses 
In all love’s countries, that will grope awake ; 


And when blind sleep drops on the spying senses, 
The heart is sensual, though five eyes break. 


Blind sleep does not here drop on the spying senses ; 
if anything they almost overspy, and the phrases tumble 
over themselves under the loud wind of those vivid 
sensualities—of description and of communication. 

It is not, I think, wholly because of the shortness of 
the pieces that one has something of the impression of 
only brief curves lifting, like the two-backed beasts, out 
of a chaos, and an impression also that the two-backed 
beast is but a dream after all, as well as ‘‘ the eleventh 
valley in the seaward travel”. This impression would 
be well enough for fairy tales, of whatever giant shape, 
zenith to nadir of the Jarvis landscape. But there are 
things which are not fairy tales altogether, like the two 
Owens and the fearful vicar looking up at their shadowed 
eyes and smiling eyes, and certainly like some of the 
poems, and the blood is real whenever it happens. 

The word “undead” came first to some of ‘us in 
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Dracula. And Dracula had many good points. But in 
literature, to be effective, the Undead must be 
subordinated to the quick and the dead, and their land 
marked on love’s metaphysical map. ‘‘ Never shall beast 
be born to atlas the few seas,” Mr. Thomas says in a 
poem. He can do Atlas the giant; it is atlas the map 
that waits; it is what we, quite unfairly, expect from 
him. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 


THE TURNING PATH. RONALD BOTTRALL. 
Barker. 5s. 


THIS BOOK IS undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
collections of verse that has been given us yet by one of 
the younger poets. It has vitality of thought and of 
language, and it has vision. 

Under this remarkable vitality (illuminating the 
words, springing up from the page) lie depths of truth, 
hardly and painfully delved for. There is no sloth of 
thought here, no shrinking from reality. The poems 
have, too, a high degree of originality. I should be 
hard put to it to name the poet whom Mr. Bottrall 
resembles. 

His technique has always been interesting; it is 
now, as it has always been, completely at one with 
the vision of the poem. It is fluid when it should be 
fluid, hard when it should be hard, it is malleable, and 
the rhythms change without a jolt. This technique 
appears perfectly easy, but that appearance of ease is 
entirely deceptive. These poems could not have been 
clothed in any other form; they are the work, and the 
highly skilled work, of a born technician. This is shown, 
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for instance, by Mr. Bottrall’s economy of phrase, which 
has become a rare virtue in the poetry of our day. 
Sometimes the lines are long, appearing, because of 
their texture, longer than the number of feet would 
allow. Or the lengths of the lines change and inter- 
weave, long interchanging with short, so that we find 
such a strange and beautiful thirteen-syllable line as this : 


“Then we put on an oval mask, bordered by zons.” 


—the meaning of which appears, at first, difficult, but 
which shows us, I think, the face of the whole of man- 
kind, or our own individual face, moulded for us since 
the beginning of time—moulded by the lives that went 
before, by civilisations, by desires, by habits, by sounds. 
The poem from which this line is taken has deep and 
implicit meanings, is like an epitome of the age. 

It is impossible for a reader to judge of a poet’s 
quality by the reviewer’s praise or blame. So I will 
give one whole poem—the second and third verses have, 
to my mind, a singular beauty and perfection :— 


*“ DARKENED WINDOWS 


“Seepage of time rots judgement, makes it slip 
Where once it moved master; the mildewing years 
Blur for the teetering soul its precipitous fears 
And wind our wounds into a coil of sleep. 


Old triumphs of summer ardour are tasted 

As memories of a great vintage on the tongue, 
—Steps that lead to a cellar, to the white waste 
Nights when desire fails in the hungry. 


The distant fountain we have left unheard, 
The unexplored, but visible island, 

Ferment in the fusty brain as murder 

Secret, unacknowledged, soon to be branded. 
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The satisfied heart is coffin’d in its treasure : 

Only the vigilant eye and unfaltering hand 

Can dare to reject the little that is sure 

For the hazardous cliff-face and the promised land.” 


From this we can gain some idea of the poet’s quality ; 
but the book should, actually, as we read in the preface, 
be read as a whole, not as a series of detached pieces. 


EDITH SITWELL 


THE KINGIS QUAIR. Edited from the manuscript 
with introduction, notes, and glossary. W. MACKAY 
MACKENZIE. Faber. 7s. Gd. 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S EDITION of The Kingis Quair is 
extremely important for two reasons. He raises anew 
the question of authorship, though regrettably and 
perhaps inevitably without being able to settle it, and 
he gives us the text as it is and not as earlier editors 
have thought it should be. The traditional view is 
that the poem was written about 1423 by King James I 
of Scotland, during his enforced stay in England; that 
it tells of his love for Joan Beaufort, his future Queen ; 
and that the peculiar literary dialect employed, with 
its mixture of Scots and Chaucerian English, is witness 
to James’s seventeen-year discipleship to English letters. 
But despite manuscript ascription and several references 
in fifteenth and sixteenth century writings, it has for 
some time been clear that the traditional view will 
not bear examination through hostile spectacles. 
Dr. Mackenzie now argues very cogently that the 
poem could not have been written as early as 1423 ; 
that only in part is it King James’s story, much embellished 
and treated conventionally ; that it belongs by metre 
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and language, subject matter and method of treatment, 
to a group of anonymous poems of similar character 
(The Flower and the Leaf, The Court of Love, etc.), by 
general consent placed not earlier than the second half 
of the fifteenth century ; and that the manuscript ascrip- 
tion and colophon and the vague utterances of Bower 
and Major carry less weight than has usually been allowed 
them. 

The text he offers differs strikingly from those of 
Skeat in his editions for the Scottish Text Society. 
The advantage undoubtedly lies with Dr. Mackenzie. 
Skeat more or less consistently misread two letters— 
forms of s and r;_ he took all kinds of liberties with 
syllabic and non-syllabic e’s ; and he made many altera- 
tions and insertions to produce what Saintsbury in 
another connection castigates as a text “‘ vamped up to 
a possible or impossible Chaucerian norm’’. The present 
editor has worked direct from the unique MS., and 
apart from such regularizing as he lists on p. 41 has 
reproduced it with fidelity. The good notes and glossary 
make this an ideal students’ edition, and both editor 
and publishers have been wise to avoid the dull appearance 
of only too many books of the kind. 

Of the poem itself one need say little. It sinks 
desperately at times (and never lower than in the catalogue 
of animals the lover saw by the riverside), but for the 
most part it is a very creditable performance. I think 
“ performance’ not an unfair word, for the last thing 
the poet was aiming at was originality of conception or 
expression. The poet’s sleeplessness, his taking up a 
book, his determination to tell his story, his seeing the 
lady in a garden, his dream with its somewhat haphazard 
incursions into mythology, his “ Go litill tretis ’, his 
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final recommendation of his book to his poetic peers— 
there is nothing new here. But as he long ago praised 
Boethius, so may we praise him for “ His metir suete, 
full of moralitee”’, and his praiseworthy handling of 
a worn theme. A pardonable patriotism has led many 
to grant Lhe Kingis Quair far higher praise than this, 
I know. Luckily there is common ground for all to 
meet on: our gratitude to the diligent scholarship 
which so handsomely puts the poem into our hand. 


GWYN JONES 


THE EDDA OF ASGARD. Ha Roto. With an 
introduction by F. S. Boas. Putnam. $2.50. 


THIS IS AN ambitious attempt to recast, in the form 
of an elaborate verse drama, some of the material of the 
Icelandic Eddas, and more particularly the Prose Edda. 
It tells the tale of Odin’s search for knowledge and his 
desire to protect Midgard from evil, and has the merit of 
consistency, though that consistency is not Icelandic. 
Indeed, Ha Rollo (a pseudonym) carries to considerable 
lengths the moralizing tendencies of Christian handlers 
of the old mythology. His Odin is hardly the Odin 
of the Eddas; his Thor is not to be recognized as the 
irascible and decidedly small-brained deity in whom 
Snorri took ironic delight. There are unnecessary 
inaccuracies: I do not like the name “ Frigga”’, and 
Thor did not with his hand thrust the dwarf Lit on 
Balder’s pyre. 

But if we rid our minds of the Icelandic sources of the 
Brama (a big If), the verdict becomes more favourable. 
There isa pleasing bareness of language, and at times much 
vigour in the verse (this verse is in various unrhymed 
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metres, apart from a song or two, and at no time 
reminds the reader of Eddaic poetry). And Ha Rollo 
does get at the conflict of good and evil both as we see 
it in the story of Loki and Balder and in the twisted 
character of Loki himself. He catches, too, something 
of the sense of Doom awaiting gods and men. Unlike 
the best known recent verse plays, it seems written 


rather for the study than the stage. Cony NtloNce 


A POET IN PARLIAMENT. DEREK HUDSON. 
Murray. 125. 6d. 


A DEFINITIVE LIFE of Praed has long been due, Derwent 
Coleridge’s memoir of the ’60’s being handicapped by a 
family embargo not unusual in literary biographies. 
Mr. Hudson has produced a sensible and direct book, 
enlivened by some charming verse-letters, much gossip 
of Eton and averted duels, and a perspicacious summary 
of a promising political career, cut short on the verge of 
thirty-seven by consumption, hastened doubtless, as in 
Keats’s case, by nursing a phthisic relative. It will hardly 
send new readers to that polished society Muse for which 
a later Eton poet desiderated more warmth; yet the 
anapaests of “ Dolores”’ descend lineally from “ My 
own Araminta”’, verbal dexterity and antithesis being 
the staple of both. Horatian with a difference (curiosa 
facilitas rather than felicitas), there was little mind to this 
refined anticipator of Barham, and pioneer, as Mr. Hudson 
reminds us, of proportional representation and political 
leader-writing, who had “‘ no great reason to lament ”’ 
the death of Shelley—contrast his contemporary Beddoes, 
the Carthusian! But to Praed poetical fame was a 
second string. The critical point in a career of this sort is 
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marriage. His Trinity crony Macaulay shrewdly solved 
that particular problem by remaining a bachelor. Nothing 
in this book is more quietly telling than the plate of 
“the Bogle” at p. 216. A beautiful woman, however 
wealthy, with a West Indian and mercantile background, 
can hardly have been the bride expected by the poet’s 
supporters in 1835. With all his passionate honesty, 
Praed was something neither poetical nor political, that 
disappointing and peculiarly English social phenomenon, 
the brilliant public-schoolboy. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


NOVELS 


PARTY GOING. Henry GREEN. Hogarth Press. 

7s. 6d. 
HENRY GREEN Is the author of two novels, Blindness 
and Living, much praised by Cyril Connolly, whose 
banned novel Zhe Rock Pool was about the rich and 
not-so-rich in the Riviera. Now Henry Green has written 
a novel about the rich and not-so-rich trying to get to 
the Riviera. Seventy thousand words in length, it took 
its author seven years to write, and Mr. David Garnett 
has chosen it as Zhe New Statesman book of the week. 
Mr. Garnett, who, it will be remembered, “ rolled on the 
floor with laughter ”’ reading Hemingway’s Torrents of 
Spring, found that this “ screamingly funny ’’ book sent 
him and those to whom he read it into “ fits of laughter ’’. 
It is “the most perfectly inappropriate book for the 
tines © 

Mr. Green depends for his jokes on a trick of style, 
as attractive and monotonous as a pretty woman’s lisp. 
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“‘ Where hundreds of thousands she could not see were now 
going home, their day done, she was only starting out and there 
was this difference that where she had been nervous of her journey 
and of starting, so that she had said she would rather go on foot 
to the station to walk it off, she was frightened now.” 


I have taken this sentence at random from the book, 
because any sentence will show the idiom. Giving the 
appearance of hasty construction, every sentence has 
been carefully planned to that end. The “ style ’’ resides 
in the affected use of “‘ where ’’, in the first case standing 
for “‘ whereas ’’ and also “in the same place in which’”’, 
and in the second merely for “‘ whereas ’’. “ So that she 
had said . . .”’ deliberately prolongs the sentence already 
made breathless by omitting a full stop at “‘ out’, and 
brings the reader slumping up against the minute “ she 
was frightened now’. Sometimes the imagery is 
correctly followed through, as in “ Memory is a winding 
lane and as she went up it, waving them to follow, the 
first bend in it hid her from them and she was left to pick 
her flowers alone’’. Mrs. Woolf has done it better, but 
it is quite good of its kind. But the lisping, gossipy, un- 
natural style which it has taken Mr. Green seven years to 
contrive irritates me, because it is cheap and pretentious. 

The plot and characterization are of the same kind. 
A dense fog descends on London. All trains are held up 
for two hours, from half-past four till half-past six. (The 
bar in the Buffet incidentally opens at 4.30!) A party 
of rich and not-so-rich, led by Max Adey, take rooms in 
the station hotel. During those two hours, each does 
his little piece, so that we know what he or she is like. 
But as they are all stupid and trivial people, the result 
of their anatomy is nothing but stupidity and triviality. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL 
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PAY THY PLEASURE. Ettzasetu INGLIS-JONES. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


IT IS GRATIFYING to come across a novel—especially 
a woman’s novel—with a heroine who is ugly, unkempt, 
and generally repulsive, and a hero (if such he may be 
called) who is gross and recognizably a man ; moreover, 
both are past middle-age. It is still more gratifying to 
come across such a hard, malevolent tale as lies under 
this novel’s sprightly pages. Esther Girling, rich but 
spiritually crippled from a cruel childhood, suffering 
from facial blemishes and with a liking for improper 
books, buys an estate in Wales and falls in love with 
Lewis Gower, the Squire and M.F.H., who bleeds her 
of her money in return for his embraces. Having 
replenished his house and stud, he casts Esther off and 
marries a young girl. The end is blackly tragic for the 
three. 

A brutal story which Maupassant would have pounced 
on with quivering nostrils. Miss Inglis-Jones deals with 
it in a light manner, skimming and parsimonious of 
feeling. She gazes into the depths, but does not fling 
herself in. Perhaps this is as well. Otherwise the novel 
might have been strikingly horrible—and possibly a 
masterpiece. As it is, it should find a small popular 
success. Miss Inglis-Jones possesses humour, an eager 
eye, and above all imagination. Her novel promises 
broad, sweeping effects even if it does not fulfil them. 
And she can draw a man like a good man-author ;_ her 
male characters are not the lop-sided ghosts so frequent 
in women’s novels. A curious book, sardonic and with 


flavour. 
Ruys DAVIES 
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THIS TIME A BETTER EARTH. TED ALLAN. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


“*Don’r you SEE,’ I said to Lisa one day, ‘that I 
will never be capable of really loving, of really being sure 
of anything, until I have fought for the things I believe 
in?’’? Thus Bob, the boy hero of this novel of the 
Spanish War, to the German girl he met in Madrid. 
They had arrived to serve Republican Spain, and for a 
time, while he works as a radio announcer and she as a 
photographer, they spend dangerous nights together in 
a Madrid bed among the dropping bombs. In the end 
Lisa is killed, and Bob leaves for the front, joining his 
American comrades: “ Arm in arm we walked towards 
the trenches. The sun was high in the sky.” A brief, 
stark recital in Hemingway snatches of prose, often 
poignant, sometimes defeated by the tough-man technique 
(which comes disconcertingly from the mouth of the 
sensitive, idealistic boy—the book is written in the 
first person), Mr. Allan’s novel is chiefly effective for its 
impressions of the air-raids over the city. The terror, 
at first, is stingingly conveyed to the reader; one is 
aware of Bob’s bowels of water. Later, after continuous 
raiding, he merely sits toughly in the café. ‘‘ Then the 
ambulance came, and when they lifted the old woman a 
part of her intestines fell to the street. I remembered I 
hadn’t finished my chocolate.” So does one learn to live 
coolly under the new terror, and to sit enjoying one’s 
chocolate with an adaptable inside. 


Ruys DAVIES 
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THE BOOK TRADE 


THE ENGLISH BOOK TRADE: AN ECONOMIC 
HISTORVSOR THE MAKING! AND SALESOF 
BOOKS. MarjorIE PLANT. Allen and Unwin. 
Illustrated. 16s. 


Miss MARJORIE PLant has here completed a welcome 
and original piece of economic research, well planned, 
selective, and always related to its living background. 
The 500 neat pages give the story, detailed, documented, 
and anecdoted, of the people and the processes, 
the problems and the prices, connected with the 
production and selling of books in England from 
monkish manuscript to Book Club Choice. 

As might be expected, the first half of the book, 
The Age of Hand Printing, provides livelier reading 
than the second, Zhe Age of Mechanical Power, which 
is rather overloaded with details of manufacturing 
processes. 

Printing in the fifteenth century was a novelty that 
had to make its way against many prejudices in favour 
of the manuscript books, and the change-over was 
quite gradual. In the Elizabethan period it was. 
considered beneath the dignity of a gentleman to have 
any dealings with a publisher : it was therefore customary 
for courtiers to circulate manuscript copies of their 
works among their friends. In England, particularly, 
this and similar exigencies of fashion, combined with 
scepticism as to the permanence of the printed book, 
and the rapid rise of commercial enterprise with its need 
for more and more clerks, make it unlikely that there 
was any considerable unemployment of the scribes and 
copyists, until then the sole producers of books. 
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The English printing industry developed slowly after 
Caxton. In 1500 there were three master printers, all 
in London, and all aliens, compared with some 
fifteen hundred in the rest of Europe. The liberal policy 
which originally allowed foreign printers freely into 
this country soon changed, so that from 1530 it became 
almost impossible for them to work here. 

From this narrow policy English printing suffered, 
being lamentably bad in comparison with the products 
of the press of Aldus Manutius at Venice, Johann Froben 
at Basle, the Estiennes in Paris, or Christophe Plantin 
at Antwerp. In addition, there were increasing 
Government restrictions on the importation of English 
books from abroad, to avoid possible sedition and 
unorthodoxy. Then in 1586 a Star Chamber decree 
forbade the printing of a book by anybody except the 
Queen’s Printer until it had been read by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the Bishop of London, or both of them. 
And this prohibition lasted officially for some sixty 
years. Regimentation of ideas is no new phenomenon 
in the book world. 

Schools, of which there were a surprisingly high 
proportion to the population, produced a steady demand 
for early books, mostly Latin grammars and texts. We 
learn that Dean Colet, in building up St. Paul’s School, 
had no time for such works as “‘ ratheyr may be called 
blotterature thenne literature”. Apart from schools, 
the book market was very small. It was limited by the 
poverty of the clergy, teachers, and even nobility, the 
counter attractions of music and the drama, and the long 
working hours of the mass of the people. Sometimes the 
printers endeavoured to help the sale of books in their 
own way: “ One finds that orders during the sixteenth 
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century that a copy of the Bible should be placed in every 
parish church were issued at the behest of the printer.” 

Miss Plant shows how the changes in conditions, 
education, and wages influenced the demand for books 
in the succeeding centuries. Originally, the printer was 
publisher and bookseller too, but increasing specializa- 
tion split up these three trades. The author, at first 
without any bargaining power because of the absence 
of copyright protection for him, was later protected by 
the Copyright Act of 1709 and helped by the growing 
demand for books. 

The producing and marketing of the hand-printed 
books occupies the rest of this first section. Miss Plant 
gives considerable but always relevant detail on the size 
and location of printing firms, the pay and working 
conditions of their employees (not omitting accounts 
of their ceremonies and their beer drinking), and the 
equipment and material they used. There are many 
curious and little known facts in the chapters on costs, 
prices, and methods of publication, from which the 
following are taken. 

“Of Johann Gutenberg’s 42-line Bible, printed in 
1485, 180 copies were on paper and 30 on parchment. 
For each parchment copy, consisting of 641 leaves, 
there were required the skins of more than 300 sheep. ... 

“The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 was 
followed by an influx of French refugees. Paper-making 
was one of their activities, and the first paper mill in 
Glasgow was established by a refugee who had pains- 
takingly gathered up rags in the street until he had 
enough to begin work.” 

A criticism of the eighteenth-century craze for 
weekly publications, by a writer in the Gentleman's 
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Magazine : “ Amongst several Monstrosities, I take notice 
of that strange Madness of publishing books by piece- 
meal at 6 or 12 Pennyworth a week. You have Bayles 
Dictionary and Rapins History from two places. The 
Bible can’t escape. I bought the other Day, three 
Pennyworth of the Gospel, made easy and familiar to 
Porters, Carmen and Chimney-sweepers. ... What an 
Age of Wit and Learning is this! In which so many 
Persons in the lowest Stations of Life are more intent 
upon cultivating their Minds than upon feeding and 
cloathing their Bodies. You shall see a Fellow spend 
Sixpence upon a Number by Rapin, or Threepence 
upon a bit of St. Matthew’s Gospel, when perhaps his 
Wife and Children want a Bit of Bread and Himself a 
Pair of Breeches.” 

In the second half of her study, Miss Plant has dealt 
thoroughly, but in somewhat less picturesque fashion, 
with the mechanical developments in type-setting, paper- 
making, printing, and binding of the last hundred years. 
There follows a good account of the effect of pro- 
gressive factory legislation on the working conditions 
and hours, of the printers’ fight for Trade Union rights, 
and of the booksellers’ struggles for the present Net 
Book Agreement. The writing is clear and objective, 
but modern controversial labour topics are ignored. 
Nothing is said about the relative strength and area of 
the two existing printing Unions, about the system of 
wage grading by region, or about the proportion 
of Union to non-Union works. 

An error seems to have crept into her description of 
_ the half-tone process block as having “250 or more 
lines to the inch”’: this should Stirely ebem gi40 
or more’. She states that the Monotype at the 
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present time is used for most of the fine printing of 
England and America, but in the U.S.A. the Linotype 
is still used for the large majority of well-printed books. 

And finally, in a work of so loving a thoroughness, it 
is surprising to find the bookjacket dismissed in one 
short paragraph no longer than the extract from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine quoted above. 

But these are small things. Miss Plant’s fine book 
is unique, and, within its own field, indispensable. She 
has selected a number of pertinent illustrations, has 
grouped the many references together at the end of 
the text, and has provided a good index. 


FREDERIC LITTMAN 


BEST-SELLERS: ARE THEY BORN OR MADE? 
GEORGE STEVENS and STANLEY UNWIN. Allen and 
Unwin. Illustrated. 5s. 


WHEN THE IMPORTUNATE author comes to his publisher 
and says, ‘“ How can you expect to sell my book if 
you don’t advertise it?”’ the wise publisher hands him 
a copy of this book and silently blesses Mr. Stanley 
Unwin for its publication. 

Within these slim covers are three literary 
prescriptions: an eminently reasonable attempt by 
George Stevens (editor of the American Saturday 
Review of Literature) to explain how books become 
best-sellers, illustrating his theme with famous American 
examples ; a patient exposition by Stanley Unwin of 
the right and wrong way to advertise books in England ; 
and a perfect tailpiece on authors and advertising by 
Frank Swinnerton. 

Their conclusions ? 
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(1) “ To make a best-seller, everything must click. . . . 
Something must happen to make people talk about 
it... . Advertising will supply momentum but will not 
overcome inertia.” George Stevens. 

(2) “ The best publisher is not necessarily the one 
who uses the largest type in his advertisements (or for 
that matter is most loved by agents).... What sells 
books is to get people talking about them, which they 
may do if Lord Baldwin or some other distinguished 
person sets the fashion, but which mere newspaper 
advertising by itself will not necessarily or even probably 
achieve.’ Stanley Unwin. 

(3) “ The truth is that authors do not understand 
the business of advertising. .. . Advertising does not sell 
books. ...1f any author asks any publisher what it is 
that sells books, he will hear from each and every 
publisher the same reply—‘It is Tatk’.” Frank 
Swinnerton. 

Here we have a comforting unanimity. But 
importunate authors will continue to come to their 
publisher and say plaintively, ‘“ How can you expect to 
sell my book if you don’t advertise it ?”’ 


FREDERIC LITTMAN 


BRITISH BOOK TRADE ORGANISATION: A 
REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE. Edited by F. D. Sanpers, with 
an Introduction by STANLEY Unwin. Allen and 
Unwin, 6s. 


ALTHOUGH THIS worK is primarily directed to those 
interested in the technical side of book distribution at 
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home and abroad, yet it is worthy of a more general 
attention for two reasons. 

It reveals the latest efforts towards mutual co-operation 
of a trade containing a larger proportion of individualists 
than most. This co-operation is in itself a major 
modification of the competitive system, of business in 
the raw, as it were. Although its most important aim 
may be the equalization of discounts and the elimination 
of the price-cutter, it also tries to improve the service 
available to the customer. 

Such co-operation, just in so far as it includes the 
customer, is in fact a necessary link in the slow change 
from profit to service as the main human objective. 

And secondly, this book contains in the Introduction 
by Stanley Unwin a revealing picture of the pre-(1914) 
war annual meetings of the Publishers Association : 
“It was rare to see two publishers occupying adjacent 
chairs. One observed them furtively taking each other 
in out of the corner of their eyes, and, when the meeting 
was over, slipping away unobtrusively.” And a 
description of the Council of the Association in those 
days as “a gathering of important people, who, singly, 
can do nothing, but together decide that nothing can be 


33 
done”’. FREDERIC LITTMAN 


SELECTED BOOKS 


A PRESIDENT’S WIFE. Memoirs of Mrs. WoopRow 
Witson. With many photographs. Putnam. 15s. 


THE GREATER PART of this large and carefully written 
book will be most interesting to American ladies. 
Mrs. Wilson’s mind is much occupied with dresses, 
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dinners, and the great people she used to encounter. 
The minute descriptions of her costumes, exactly 
chronicled in her memory or her diary, would suit a 
Ladies’ Fashion Book. On the Declaration of Peace 
in 1919, she writes : 


“‘T wore an unusual evening gown by Worth. Long tightly 
draped skirts were in vogue, and my gown was of heavy black 
charmeuse, crossed in front from a low hip line and wound 
tightly about the figure in lines ending at the back in a fish-tail 
train. From the knees up it was made entirely of sequins, black 
to begin with, and shading to gun metal, then to dark grey, 
light grey, and finally gleaming white at the bust and shoulders.” 


So it proceeds up to a great pin of diamonds and doves 
of peace, given by the City of Paris, and a huge fan of 
shaded grey feathers with tortoise-shell sticks. I began 
to count the number of times similar glories are recalled, 
but gave it up. 

The multiple courses at banquets are described with 
a voluptuous gusto that would make the average hungry 
man swell with envy. So are the sumptuous apartments 
set aside for the President’s wife : 


“My quarters at the Quirinal comprised’a lovely bedroom in 
green and mauve, with bath adjoining, a study, and an enormous 
drawing room. These were much more formal than our rooms 
at Buckingham Palace, and were hung with priceless tapestries, 
carpeted with rugs worth a king’s ransom, and filled with rare 
and beautiful treasures.” 


What woman would not be a President’s wife ? And 
almost equally entrancing as the dresses, the meals, and 
the furniture, were the Kings and Queens, the Royal 
Dukes, the Statesmen, and the Uniforms which this 
temporary Queen of democratic America was privileged 
to meet. I have seen the effect of Royalty upon the 
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people of New York when the “ Prince Charming ” 
(now Duke of Windsor) visited them. True he was 
young and well-mannered, but above all he was Royal. 

But, except to students of fashion, the glimpses we 
are given of the President’s wife’s husband are of greater 
interest than all this splendour of frippery and gold 
plate. Through four years of power, in the middle of 
which he seemed to hold the destiny of the world in his 
hand, we follow the tragedy of a distinguished and 
honourable man due to the crime of Versailles, the 
ignorance of the British representative, the rancour of 
the French, and the final refusal of the U.S. Senate to 
embody his scheme of the Covenant in the Treaty itself. 
A fine and intellectual nature collapsed under the strain 
of voyages to and fro between Paris and New York, 
the vainly repeated speeches for a just cause from city 
to city of the States, the treacherous intrigues of apparent 
friends, and above all the savage attacks by the leader 
of the opposite political Party, Senator Cabot Lodge. 
Him I heard delivering the “ Keynote Speech” at the 
Republican Convention in Chicago, when he brought 
down his hammer repeatedly upon the table after every 
platitude and every quotation from Shakespeare and 
even Browning (for he had a high literary reputation 
in the States), as much as to say, ‘“‘ That’s another nail 
in Wilson’s coffin.”” Indeed it was so. Senator Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, of Ohio, a man not conspicuous in 
wisdom or character, was elected President to succeed 
Wilson. The Senate rejected the proposal to confirm 
the Covenant, and Wilson’s strength gradually faded 
out. I last saw him driven in a simple carriage at the 
tail of the long military procession that carried the 
poor bones of an “Unknown Warrior” from 
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Washington up to the Arlington military cemetery in 
November, 1921, he himself being hailed as ‘“‘ The 
Known Warrior”. His left side was paralysed, but his 
affectionate wife tells us his mind was clear to the last 
and certainly his will was strong. I may end with a few 
words from the Dedication to his wife of a book on 
“Government ”’, which never went further than the 
Dedication: “Her heart is not only true but wise ; 
her thoughts are not only free but touched with vision ; 
she teaches and guides by being what she is.” This 
book confirms the judgment, at least in part. 


HENRY W. NEVINSON 


IN. PRAISE, OF .COMEDY:i: A -STU DARING. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. JAMES FEIBLEMAN. 
Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


HERE, AT LAST, is a book which makes perfectly clear 
the fact that comedy is not fundamentally a matter of 
laughter; nor does it attempt to pass off a_half- 
cooked theory under a crackling crust of jokes. 
Mr. Feibleman is a philosopher who uses no disguise ; 
though his book might have been more aptly called 
The Meaning of Comedy or In Search of Comedy, it 
could never be re-named Comedy for the Commoner. 
The modern student has been so led astray by 
psychology that logic has been completely deserted 
and the apprehension of comedy mistaken for comedy 
itself. Mr. Feibleman has made it his task to analyse 
comedy in the light of formal logic. He concludes 
that “ Comedy is in the fullest sense a moral principle, 
an ethical force’. It consists in “‘ the indirect affirmation 
of the ideal logical order by means of the derogation 
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First Rescue Party 
by 
aE GAPEK 


“‘In form it is the most perfect novel of his that one has 
read. What distinguishes it above all is the simplicity 
and singleness of the theme and the completeness, human 
and technical, with which its possibilities are exhausted. 
The characters are felt in the round... . In its quiet 
realisation of fact and feeling the book is a masterpiece. 
It is an anatomy of courage in the universal form in 
which it is being tested at the moment.’’—Charles 
Marriot, Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
40 Museum St. W.C, | 


BOOKS FOR THE 
EVENINGS 


Reading is not an ‘escape from 
reality ; it is one of the best ways 


of holding fast to the realities we 
are in danger of forgetting. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1790 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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of the limited orders of actuality ’’ and is amply illustrated 
in the work of the Marx Brothers, James Joyce, Gertrude 
Stein, Charlie Chaplin, the Surrealists, and the authors of 
2066 and All That. 

The philosopher may find flaws in Mr. Feibleman’s 
argument, the psychologist will certainly say void 
l’ennemi and the savant insist on having Villon properly 
dated and the Comédie Humaine mentioned alongside 
the Contes drolatiques, but no one, not even the Average 
Reader who does not take naturally to philosophical 
discussion and the newspaper editor who printed 
“* Storm Over Channel. Continent Isolated ”, will deny 
the stimulating effect of a dip into Mr. Feibleman’s 
ice-cold logic. 

THOMAS WALTON 


ANALYSIS OF HANDWRITING. H. J. Jacosy. 
Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC GRAPHOLOGY HAS little in common with 
fortune telling or palmistry, but is a serious psycho- 
logical study of character interpretation based on the 
mechanics of writing. 

This book gives a clear and critical survey of the 
subject, tracing its development, its limitations, and its 
various applications. Examples and illustrations help the 
layman to analyse his own handwriting and interpret that 
of others. The handwriting of problem children and 
criminals is discussed while the value of graphological 
collaboration with physicians and psycho-analysts is 
stressed. 

Mr. Jacoby has done much to clarify the prevailing 
attitudes on this subject, especially since no serious work 
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Since 
Fifty 


by 
SIR WILLIAM 
ROTHENSTEIN 


Has all the charm of 
Sir William’s famous 
two books Men and 
Memorves, plus the 
added fascination of the 
contemporary scene. 


Profusely illustrated. Qs. 
FAB 


BOOKS 
BOYS Ae GIRLS 
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section of the best of 
this winter’s juvenile 
literature will appear in 
“UlIFES So LETTERS 
TO-DAY ”’ 

for December, much of 
it written by those 
for whom the books 
are intended. 

Place your Order Now. 


BRENDIN PUBLISHING CO. 
26 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
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6d. 
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William Saroyan. THREE TIMES THREE 
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has been published in English during the last ten years. 
This book should be read by all who are interested in 
the psychological investigation of personality. 


SILVIA DOBSON 


FASCISM AND BIG BUSINESS. DANIEL GUERIN. 
Pioneer Publishers, New York. $3. 


TuIs Is AN American translation of a French analysis 
by Daniel Guerin of not merely the relation between big 
business and fascism, but the whole anatomy of fascism, 
its method, its struggle, and its policy in power. By 
Big Business, the author means the heavy industrialists, 
by fascism he means both its Italian and German brands. 

Guerin’s method is to enunciate general principles, 
and then to show step by step their application in Italy 
and in Germany. His analysis of past events is clear, 
orderly, and easy, though not stimulating, to read. The 
ground that he covers has already been covered many 
iimes before, but never, I think, with such a combina- 
tion of lucidity and documentation. 

His purpose is, by showing the method by which 
Mussolini and Hitler rose to power, through the support 
of big business and confused political elements on the 
one hand, and the misleadership of the labour element 
on the other, to provide an object lesson for the countries 
where capitalism is still in its democratic form, mutilated 
as that form may be. 

Dwight Macdonald has provided an introduction, 
especially designed for the American public, employing 
the same method for the American situation. The 
application to France and England is similar in many 
broad principles, though in the case of both these states 
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the fact that a war is being waged with one of these 
fascist states introduces a great many imponderables 
which will mean that the course of fascist attack on the 
home front will assume a different form. It seems to be 
clear from the refusal to state our war-aims beyond 
“the smashing of Hitler’’, that the present unity of 
feeling within this country and France contains a con- 
tradiction between those who admire fascism as a means 
of government but abhor its threat to other imperialisms, 
and that larger section which is opposed to fascism in all 
its forms. This antagonism, at present latent, will grow 
more and more apparent as the war proceeds, and unless 
we are to accept at home that tyrannical principle against 
which we are fighting abroad, clear thought and incisive 
action will be more important now than ever before. 
The first step is the insistence on a statement of war-aims 
that embodies the active principles of democracy that 
we are fighting for, instead of the negative aim of 
‘“ smashing Hitlerism ”’. 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


JUVENILE LITERATURE 
FROM ELEVEN TO FIFTEEN 


APPROPRIATELY ENOUGH (ALAS !) the first three books 
in this batch are about modern wartime adventure. All 
three are to be heartily recommended for children from 
eleven to fifteen who like a good yarn with plenty of 
thrills, a certain amount of improbability, and a 
glamorous-hero atmosphere. Two are by Captain 
Johns, Biggles in Spain (flying) and The Rescue Flight 
(over France in the last War-to-end-War). I confess 
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THE BAIGA 


By VERRIER ELWIN, author of Leaves from the Jungle, 
etc. This volume is an intimate and complete study of 
one of the most ancient and charming of the aboriginal 
tribes of Central India. Fully Illustrated. 30s. 


THE GRAND WHIGGERY 


By MARJORIE VILLIERS. ‘A smart and lively set. 
As sprightly a chronique scandaleuse of the Whig peeresses 
as those who dote on the frailties of the past could desire.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph. With Illustrations. 16s. 


DUSTY MEASURE 

By COLONEL SIR THOMAS MONTGOMERY- 
CUNINGHAME, Bart., D.S.O. The reminiscences of 
a retired military attaché, full of good stories and first- 
hand information, and reaching from the Boer War up 
to the present times. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


ESCAPE TO THE SEA 


The Adventures of FRED REBELL. Introduction by 
Richard Hughes. This account of an astounding voyage 
of 9,000 miles from Sydney to Los Angeles in an eighteen- 
foot open boat has a rare and astonishing spiritual appeal. 
With Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


HOMES SWEET HOMES 


By OSBERT LANCASTER. The successor to the 
highly amusing Pillar to Post, deals with interior domestic 
design, and the author says many witty things both in 
his text and in his pictures. With many illustrations by the 
author. 6s. 


ALL PRICES ARE NET 


JOHN MURRAY 
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I have not before read any of the “ Biggles ’? books ; 
but after a hair-raising evening with this redoubtable 
airman I can quite understand his popularity. Capzain 
Peg-Leg’s War (by Peter Dawlish) is fought on the sea. 
Captain Peg-Leg is “‘ running ” food to a country torn 
by civil war ; his ship and his adventures are well worth 
following. These three books are published by the 
Oxford University Press at three and sixpence each. 
Another sea tale to be welcomed is Blow the Man Down, 
by Charles Vipont (Oxford, 5s.). The heroes of this 
book are a Cromwellian sailor and a press-ganged boy. 
The story is based on fact and is certainly rousing. 

After this large and refreshing meal of straightforward, 
unsentimental—I nearly said ‘“‘ clean ’’—adventure, 
which will surely be devoured as eagerly as was Henty 
by an earlier generation, we may turn to more peaceful 
events. Sheltie, the piebald heroine of Sheltie the Shetland 
Pony (Black, 5s.) began life in a northern island, then 
came south to a riding-school. Allen Seaby, who tells 
her story, gives some vivid pictures of her early days 
and wild ponyhood friends ; the rest of the story, unlike 
Sheltie herself, is very slow-moving. The contents of 
A Treasure Box of Stories for Children (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) 
are surprisingly varied. Mrs. May L. Becker, of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has jostled together bits from 
Hawthorne, Grimm, Kingsley, and Maria Edgeworth, 
with pieces from E. Nesbit, Mark Twain, Rachel Field, 
and others. Treasure Box or Bran Tub, here is agreeable 
diving. Hilda Lewis, in The Ship that Flew (Oxford, 6s.), 
mixes ancients and moderns fairly successfully. Young 
Peter Grant acquired a tiny model ship which had magic 
properties. In it he and his brothers and sisters sailed 
from to-day to ancient Egypt, Norman England, and 
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else-past. Personally I found this rapid to-ing and fro-ing 
through the centuries rather bewildering and too scanty 
to be satisfactory. 

These last three books are for nine-to-twelve-year- 
olds. Somewhere about eight seems to me the age for 
Captain Binnacle, by Howard Pease (Harrap, 6s.) 
and Paradoc to the Rescue, by Hampden Gordon (John 
Murray, 6s.). Captain Binnacle, a benevolent old sea- 
captain, turns bogus-pirate to oblige some children and 
their dachshund. The book is written with a sense of 
humour, and is guaranteed non-blood-curdling. Paradoc 
is an absurd and irresponsible gnome, the owner of a 
pet rabbit called Binty. His adventures are among 
humans, penguins, giants, and kittens. I recommend 
them to young readers who are prepared to meet a fairy 
or two on their flights of fancy. 


UP TO SEVEN 


Here is a quartet for Under-Eights. A House in the 
Woods, by Phyllis Kelway (Black, 3s. 6d.) is a photo- 
picture-book of small inhabitants of the woods: baby 
birds, squirrels, butterflies, dormice, and others. These 
should be popular with the very young as enjoyable 
pictures ; with the older young as good photography. 
Older children with real sense will also snatch from their 
juniors Phewtus the Squirrel, written and illustrated by 
V. H. Drummond (Oxford, 2s. 6d.). Phewtus is one of 
the most engaging creatures I have met for a long time ; 
a stuffed squirrel with personality and a desire for ad- 
venture. His creator has a nice sense of humour which 
shows in words and in line. The nursery (if such places 
still exist in these days of evacuments, as a young friend 
of mine refers to her mother’s wartime visitors) will find 
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in Brownies, Hush / (Oxford, 1s. 6d.) a small and gaily 
illustrated version of the Good-little-Brownie theme. 
The nursery can also be regaled by its elders with tunes 
from A Child’s Book of Songs (Oxford, 1s. 6d.). This is a 
boiled-down version, in attractive pocket format, of the 
Oxford Nursery Song Book. Finally, for all children 
of good taste there is a new small anthology of poetry, 
Modern Verse for little Children, chosen by Michael 
Williams (Oxford, 1s. 6d.). Here is a charming selection 
from Robert Bridges, Walter de la Mare, Humbert Wolfe, 
and others ; and here is music, magic, colour, and vision 
enough to melt the heart of Tough little Guys—who, 
after all, are not really as tough as they paint them- 
selves. 
LORNA LEWIS 


(Further Reviews of Juvenile Literature will appear in 


December.) 
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